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Episcopal General Convention is the way in which 
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lost from the hymnal. Under the forms of non-demo- 
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cratic methods the Convention shows some democracies 


which more democratic communions do not have. What 

chance, for instance, is ever given among us for a general 
' verdict as to the merits of particular hymns when a new 
collection is made? ‘Io be sure, there is care to get the 
preferences as the collection is being made, but after it 
is made the first information we have of what favorite 
hymns are omitted comes when the matter has gone to 
press. In our best and latest collection one looks in 
vain for “Ihe dove let loose in Eastern skies.” Why 
was it excluded? If our congregations had had any 
voice in the decision, how surely would it have been 


retained! 
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A pasH of humor in a serious situation is usually 
welcome and sometimes saves it. But there are always 
people who think that humor is indication of lightness 
of mind. A deputy at the Episcopal Convention pro- 
tested against the flippancy with which he said a solemn 
and weighty subject was being considered. Most of the 
people present felt that a ray of light was a relief even 
though prayers for the sick were under discussion. They 
did not know that the touch of wit was shocking until 
some one called it so. No doubt ministers are liable to 
bring sudden incongruity into minds whose customary 
association of them is with sober and solemn occasions. 
We recall a newspaper criticism once made of the speaking 
at a Unitarian festival to the effect that the laymen were 
all too solemn and the ministers were all too jocular. 
But such critics must remember that when ministers do 
not loosen up, they become stiff, and between the dangers 
of a professional melancholy and an _ unprofessional 
brightness it is better on the whole to dare the second 
one. When we reflect how much bad theology a sense 
of humor would have saved us from, we are not disposed 
to cavil at a difference of taste in jokes. 
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A NEw YorKER in Boston thinks that October has pro- 
longed itself into November and writes in glowing appre- 
ciation, as follows: ‘‘The Irish are correct in saying “The 
top of the morning to you.’ ‘The cream of the day is the 
early part of it. Stand for a moment as far distant from 
the Common as in front of the Touraine on any one of 
these fall days. The trees, bare of leaves, are hazy in 
the morning mist; the grass at their feet is as green as 
in early June; the sun kisses the American and Red 
Cross flags flying side by side; a golden light sifts down 
over all. It is a sight as thrilling and beautiful as must 
have stirred Wordsworth when he wrote,— 


‘Full many a glorious morning have I seen.’ 


The forlornest Bostonian should be the less forlorn for 


such a glimpse!” 
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In the Republic of Letters, where honor is the supreme 
law and rights are carefully guarded, plagiarism is re- 
garded as a crime for which there is no forgiveness. Who- 
ever is known to be guilty of it ceases to be a member of 
the fraternity. The crime consists in taking the thought 
or the language of another person, or both the thought 
and the language, and using them without giving due and 
adequate credit to the author. The essence of the crime 
is the use of the material stolen in such a way as to 
convey the idea that it is original with the user. Quota- 
tion is always allowable, and, used with skill, may re- 
dound to the credit of both author and adapter. 
tion marks or their equivalents can be dispensed with 
only when the thought and language are so well known 
that no one is deceived, as, for instance, when the lan- 
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_ guage of the Bible or Shakespeare is used. 
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or reader does not recognize the source of the quotation, 
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the reflection is not upon the one who quoted the wisdom 
of the ages, but upon the one who did not recognize it. 
The sin of stealing the thoughts and words of other men 
has many degrees and is widespread. In some religious 
circles it is not considered a heinous offence, and there 
have been notable. cases where after exposure the sin 
has been condoned. Commonly the theft is well dis- 
guised, but he who practises it will commonly lose caste _ 
and influence and will not know why he is not called to 
positions to which he considers himself entitled. It is 
safe to say that by the practice no one thrives. . 


Universal Religion. 


Unitarians are not Christians. Thus the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ and the tabernacle 
evangelists, speaking in the name of narrowness and 
exclusion; thus also loyal and devoted members of our 
own company, speaking in the name of catholicity and 
inclusion, of universal religion itself. However we may 
sympathize with the intent of such a claim, whether we 
like it or no, Unitarians are Christians. This is not a 
value-judgment, but a judgment of fact. As we belong 
to certain families of blood, which we did not choose, © 
by virtue of our physical descent, so we belong to certain 
religious families by virtue of our spiritual descent. 
Altering our ancestry is a discouraging undertaking. ‘The 
free religious societies in America now called Unitarian 
have a perfectly definite ancestry, every step of which 
can be traced with absolute clearness. The line goes 
back without the slightest ambiguity through the early 
colonial establishments, the Protestant associations of 
Europe, the pre-Reformation Catholic Church, the 
Messianic societies established by Paul and other mis- 
sionaries in the Mediterranean world in the first century, 
to the preaching of Jesus in Palestine. By no conceivable 
manipulation can our genealogy be made to go back to 
the preaching of Gautama in the Indian jungles or to 
that of Mohammed in the Arabian sands. That is the 
simple meaning of the statement: We are Christians. 
The basic error is to define Christianity, or any religion, 
as a body of doctrine, a fixed quantum of world-view, to 
differ from which puts one outside the religion. ‘That 
may be the dogmatist’s definition, but it is grotesquely 
false. Paul, Jerome, the medieval popes, Luther, 
Wesley, Newman, Martineau, were all Christians; but 
according to the definition just cited, if any one of these 
men was a Christian, no other one was. ‘The differences 
that separate them from one another are far greater than 
those which separate Unitarians of to-day from their 
sister churches. Christianity .is‘a historic movement, 
a tradition, in the true sense of that term. It is the 
prolific mother of all these men, all these churches, and 
more: just as truly the mother of Edward Everett Hale 
as of Phillips Brooks, of the First Church in Plymouth 
(Unitarian) as of the Trinitarian Congregational Church 
that faces it across the square. We must all, orthodox 
and liberal alike, give over using the term “Christian” 
in the dogmatic sense, and use it in its only legitimate 
sense, as designating a historic tradition, a religious family, _ 
growing, developing, changing, never the same in content 
during two generations, but keeping unbroken the 
continuity of association. Then we shall treasure rightly _ 
the sacred memories and usages of our family, because _ 
by this channel, not through Zoroastrianism or bere 1. 
has religion come down the centuries to us. ‘Then the — 
Buddhist and the Mohammedan and the Jew will b 
encouraged to do the same, and Christian mis 
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_ Testament, and say our Lord’s Prayer, and sing “‘O 
Thou great Friend to all the sons of men,” without 
_ demanding, or expecting, these devotional ..expressions 
_ from those of whose religious tradition they form no part. 
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here is universal religion. Let us thank God and 
glory in it. But we cannot hope to establish @ universal 
_ religion by abandoning all the separate religions to 
which history has given birth. Universal religion must 
find its embodiment and vehicle of expression in the 
separate religions. Buddhists are not to renounce 
Buddhism and become Universal-Religionists; they are 
to universalize Buddhism. Jews are not to abandon 
their magnificent tradition and cease to be Jews; they 
-are to universalize Judaism. Christians are not to 
_ repudiate Christianity because they have come to re- 
pudiate its limitations; they are to universalize Chris- 
tianity. That is what Unitarianism is, or ought to be: 
Christianity with all its limitations, barriers, narrownesses 
eliminated, universal religion finding unhindered expres- 
sion in the venerable religious family of Jesus. But the 
historic continuity must not be severed; it is Christian 
still. To establish one more sect and label it ‘‘ universal” 
would be futile; it would develop all the limitations of 
the old sects. It would mean simply one more division, 
one more separation. Let no one of us who were born 
of the Christian Kinship utter the idle and scornful 
claim: Christianity is the universal religion; let us join 
with all our powers to make it a universal religion. ‘Then, 
and only then, shall we be at one with universal spirits 
in all the religious families of earth. 
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Saad A Calf to Unitarians. 


“ The words of Don Romolo Murri in The Harvard Theo- 
__ Jogical Review for October are a challenge to Unitarian 
| statesmanship and missionary zeal. He analyzes the 

Italian situation in religion. The hope of the future 

is either a free Modernist development of Catholicism 
or else Unitarianism. Murri writes in the interest of 
Unitarianism. ‘‘As far as one can see, Rome is intended 
to be the seat of a new spirit of universal religion which 
: shall take the place of the old, and have the power to 
__ assert itself and triumph over the present mechanical, 
formal civilization. The ideal means to the end is the 
founding of a free university of religious studies in Rome. 
This choice of means must be regarded as indicative of 
the highest sagacity, basing the judgment on grounds 
which would need a longer exposition than is possible at 
this point. His forecast of the Eternal City as the proper 
: home of a new universalism for Europe is evidence again 
q 
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of his unquestionable sagacity. Any new spiritual synthe- 
sis must, as he says, include and absorb the religious forms 
of the past and it must make war on the medieval eccle- 
siasticism which affects the world from Rome as a centre. 
Not merely for Italy, but for all Europe, Rome is the 
proper scene for this dreamed-of effort at emancipation 
and new creation. Paris alone could be regarded as a 
rival possibility, but Paris is the culmination of France, 
+ and the essential instinct of France is Gallicanism, not 
universalism. Rome is the immemorial home of those 
instincts of universalism which after the failure of political 
_ imperialism created the imperialism that was ecclesias- 
tical and can be trusted-to find another expression still 
in the free expansion of Christianity into forms spiritually 
authoritative for all men. There is yet unexhausted 
1ing in the words ascribed by Virgil to the Father 
men: “To them I set no bounds of space 
pire without a bound I gave to them.” 
es to him through the Christian 
h the ideal of the Church Uni- 
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versal. No one who reconceives the past in terms of 


Unitarianism can fail to hold that ideal as less challenging 
and impending than the Advent was to early Christians. 
It is the very eschatology of Unitarians who with Chan- 
ning refused to be a sect. Channing’s discourse on the 
church once fed the class-rooms of the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice. At no time has the need of a spiritual uni- 
fication of mankind been more keenly felt, and one looks 
in vain within Christendom for forms capable of universal 
appeal save those that Murri mentions: Catholicism if— 
and the 7/ is baffling—it can release itself from Medieval- 
ism, and Unitarianism if it can waken to its missionary 
possibility. The idealism and the faith of Don Romolo 
Murri turn with a poignant appeal to the Unitarians of 
America—a Macedonian cry. It is the duty of every 
Unitarian to heed and ponder. 


Erudition and Efficiency in the Ministry. 


In his exceedingly interesting historical sketch of the 
Harvard Divinity School, given at its recent Centennial, 
Mr. Morison brought out the fact that vocational effi- 
ciency formed no part of the early programme of the 
School. What the School seems to have tried to do in 
its early years was to induct its students into certain 
departments of theological knowledge. ‘The idea that 
the School was related to a group of churches and was 
in any sense training men for the service of these churches 
seems to have played little, if any, part in its early ad- 
ministration. ‘Theology was studied and taught as a 
science, and that was the end of the matter. No dis- 
tinction seems to have been made between the kind of 
teaching which makes for erudition and the kind which 
makes for vocational efficiency. Those were the days 
when the sermon or the lecture was the chief duty of the 
minister. Such days have passed. ‘The minister is now 
expected to be a leader in parish and civic activities as 
well as a preacher. We are compelled sorrowfully to 
admit that nearly all our parishes include non-church- 
going members. It is the present business of the minister 
to keep non-church-goers as well as church-goers enlisted 
in the beneficent work the Church is doing. If he is 
touched by the modern spirit, he is also eager to bring 
his church to bear upon the social and moral problems 
of the community, State, and nation. 

This new demand calls for a new kind of preparation, 
and it is interesting to notice, not only at Harvard but 
also at other training schools for the ministry, the efforts 
which are made to provide it. One of the most notable 
illustrations is Union Theological Seminary. lt main- 
tains at the present time four professorships of practical 
theology held for the most part by men of international 
reputation as preachers. ‘They attract students to the 
Seminary, and when these students come, they focus 
their attention on preaching, pastorai care, and church 
administration. They are creating new standards in 
church efficiency by which young ministers may more 
hopefully enter into competition with the automobile, 
the Sunday newspaper, and the golf links. 

The demand for erudition is by no means abrogated 
by this new cry for efficiency. There are certain fields 
of knowledge which the seminary still claims as its own 
and which it is unwilling as yet to turn over to any other 
institution. It seeks also to train men to think as well 
as to feel and to act. But it has not yet been demon- 
strated that the practical efficiency which is essential to 
success under present conditions in the churches has 
jnterfered seriously with the attainment of knowledge or 


‘the ability to think clearly. As knowledge without voca- 


tional efficiency is for the modern minister vain, so is 
also vocational efficiency without knowledge. 


Ex-President Eliot made for the Harvard Divinity 
School in his memorable anniversary paper the high claim 
that it had been a prophet and a pioneer in the field of 


theological education. First among the institutions of 
its kind, it dared to cut loose from all denominational 
affiliation, adopting the scientific methods of the univer- 
sity, rejecting the authority of any creed, synod, or 
council, soliciting no favor from any body of churches, 
and making concessions to none. The world was not 
quite ready for such an attitude as this in 1816. Is it 
ready now, at the expiration of these hundred years? 
We must remember that the undenominational school of 
theology is still an experiment and that denominational 
enthusiasm is strong in the breasts of young men who 
have recently decided to become ministers of religion. 
The atmosphere of the institution which is shaping them 
for their work must be one of warm and vital sympathy 
with the thing which they are preparing to do. It is 
for the Harvard Divinity School to demonstrate during 
its second century that the training of brilliant theologi- 
cal scholars in its graduate department is not incompati- 
ble with the vocational undergraduate enthusiasm which 
has made student life there a precious memory for many 
of its alumni. The friends of the School rejoice that it 
is keeping its academic standard high. May it never 
be lowered! But they take satisfaction also in the fact 
that the School is showing an increasing interest in its 
students as future ministers, who will be confronted in 
their first parishes by conditions which they ought, while 
still in the School, to be prepared to meet. The problem 
of the School is to maintain the intellectual standard 
which it has maintained from the beginning and to seek 
at the same time that vocational efficiency which in the 
early days of the School was overlooked. 


Current Copics. 


‘THE problem of high prices has been freshly brought to 
public attention in the past two or three weeks by an 
alarming rise in the cost of the necessaries of life. The 
increase to the consumer is perceptible in most of the com- 
modities that enter into every-day uses. Under the 
pressure of a distinct upward movement in wheat, it has 
been suggested in the course of a general public discus- 
sion that an embargo be placed upon the export of bread- 
stuffs until the domestic demand shall have been met at 
reasonable prices. One of the most impressive phases 
of the situation is the rapid rise in the price of coal to 
the ultimate consumer. Inquiry into the causes of this 
rise. appears to indicate that there is no justification, 
either in the cost of the staple at the mines or in the 
freight charges to tide-water, for the increased charges 
to the consumer, in some cases as high as $12 a ton. 
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THE price of eggs in some of the great centres of popu- 
lation has risen to 75 cents a dozen, nearly double the 
rate that prevailed two months ago. As an illuminative 
background to the enormous increase in the price of this 
commodity comes the statement by a Chicago alder- 
man that there are in Chicago 450,000,000 dozens of 
eggs in cold storage, presumably awaiting the favorable 
moment for a sale at the highest figure. Obviously in 
the case of eggs, and less so in the case of wheat and coal, 
it is apparent that the desire for unfair gain, and not 
entirely the workings of the laws of supply and demand, 
is responsible for the growing weight of the burden that 
is borne by the ultimate consumer. A strong demand is 
growing up all over the country for a thorough investi- 
gation by the Government into the operations of produc- 


ers, capitalists, and distributors, that shall dietgiae “ 
the responsibility for the existing situation and thus offer 


-an effective method for dealing with the evil. ~ 
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AN interesting question of dual allegiance was answered 
by the State Department on November 2, when it was 
announced that an American passport had been refused 
for the return to Europe of Theodore Marburg, Jr., son 
of the former minister to Belgium, who had fought in 
the British Army as a member of the flying corps. This 
decision was reached on the ground that an American 
citizen forfeits his citizenship in taking the oath of alle- 
giance as a soldier in the army of a foreign state. At 
the same time, as the action taken in the case of Mr. 
Marburg, it was announced by Mr. Lansing that the 
United States regarded with disapproval the designation 
of a group of American citizens enlisted in the flying 
service of the French army as the ‘American Aviation 
Corps.” The French Government will be requested to 
discontinue the use of the name as being repugnant to 
the letter and the spirit of the declaration of neutrality 
issued by the United States at the outbreak of the war 
and consistently adhered to throughout the struggle. 
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THE observance of the pledge exacted by the United 
States from Germany as to the conduct of submarine 
warfare in accordance with the provisions of international 
law appeared to be involved in the sinking, last week, of 
the British freighter Marina off the Irish coast. Five or 
six Americans are believed to have lost their lives as-a 
result of the U-boat operations that caused the de- 
struction of the Marina. The State Department, imme- 
diately upon the receipt of the authentic news of the 
incident, opened an inquiry into the circumstances of 
the affair. At the same time Count von Bernstorff, 
German Ambassador to the United States, gave out a 
public assurance of his country’s willingness to make 
ample reparation for the death of the Americans in case 
it should appear that the U-boat commander had violated 
his government’s promise to afford ample opportunity © 
for the removal of all neutrals from a ship about to be 
attacked. Secretary Lansing published the assurance 
that the inquiry would not be affected by the political 
campaign which was drawing to a close. 
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ONE of the most interesting events of the war was the 
promulgation at Warsaw, last Sunday, of a joint procla- 
mation by the Kaisers of Germany and of Austria- 
Hungary, announcing the re-establishment of a free and 
independent Poland. The territory to be comprised 
within the frontiers of resurrected Poland will be confined 
to the area wrested from Russia by the Central Powers 
since the beginning of the war. Simultaneously with 
the ceremony at Warsaw, the Kaiser Franz Josef an- 
nounced the intention of Austria-Hungary to grant to 
Galicia, once a part of Poland, and now adjoining it to” 
the southwest, as complete a measure of autonomy as 
would be consistent with the interests of the Dual Mon- — 
archy as a whole. The proclamation at Warsaw was — 
received with enthusiastic acclaim by the people of the — 
conquered Russian province, headed by the ancient — 
Polish nobility and the students. It is the intention of | 
the Central Powers to erect Poland into a barrier against 
Russia—a task which Napoleon attempted. ‘ 
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e event at Berlin, that the taking by the French of Fort 
_ Douaumont a few days earlier, and their advance north 
and south of Vaux, had made that position-untenable. 
- Unofficially came the intimation from Berlin that the 
attempt to hold Fort Vaux was abandoned because the 
_ German General Staff had decided to remain on the 
defensive on the west front while von Hindenburg devoted 
most of his resources to the east front and the Balkan 
theatre. In London and Paris the news of the aban- 
donment of Fort Vaux was received as a confirmation of 
the view held by French and British military leaders, 
_ that Germany is losing her striking power. At the begin- 
ning of the week there were indications of a revival of 
German offensive energy in the Somme region. 
j 
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THE campaign in Roumania at the beginning of the 
week was not so powerfully waged by the Austro-Germans 
and the Bulgarians as it had been ten days earlier. Last 
week the Roumanians, with their Russian allies, achieved 
some successes in the northwestern part of the Transyl- 
vanian region. It was announced from Bucharest that 
the invaders had been driven out of Moldavia and that 
| a counter-invasion of Transylvania had been begun. In 

the mean while, however, the Austro-Germans continued 
their advance farther south. The Roumanian command 
has been reorganized by the appointment of Gen. Bert- 
kelot, a Frenchman, as commander-in-chief of the Tran- 
sylwanian operations, and of Gen. Sakharoff, a Russian 
officer who distinguished himself in the recent offensive 
in Galicia, as commander of the Russo-Roumanian troops 
in the Dobrudja. On both fronts the conduct of the 
defending troops gave signs of a greater defensive power, 
and it was predicted in London and Paris that the offensive 
would soon be undertaken by the Allies in both regions. 


Brevities. 


Only a very big person is free from self-consciousness. 
“Ton’t look at the tear in this dress,’’ said a teacher to 
a friend at the boarding-house. “I was looking at you, 
not your dress,’’ was the calm reply. 7 


Usually the people who make the most agreeable 
companions are likewise good company for themselves 
when they are alone. ‘They have learned to enjoy 
nature as well as human nature and find pleasure in 
solitude as in society. ‘They have resources in them- 
selves. 


Brand Whitlock, in his ‘Forty Years of It,” says it 
| is a divine quality in man which enables him to under- 
stand the sorrows of others, and that to be able to put 

himself in the other fellow’s place is far more the hall- 
mark of culture than any doctor’s hood. That refine- 
ment cannot be without kindness of heart is a new social 
creed that must be accepted. 


The Christliche Welt says that the war has been a 
justification of Pastor Jatho in his teaching that the 

essence of God is to be found in mankind; and Pastor 
_ Greiner of Frankfort, a conservative theologian, speak- 
ing at the Church Council in Eisenach, agrees, while he 
deplores the fact that only natural religion has profited 
. by the religious revival inaugurated by the war. 
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‘THE ungrammatical translation of a verse in the 
aty-third Psalm has been the occasion for innumer- 
law concerning the use of the words 
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It was explained in the official announcement of “shall” and “will.” 
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wrong use of these words was the exclamation of the 
imperilled Frenchman, who exclaimed, ‘‘I will be drowned 
and nobody shall help me.” It is strange that orators 
like Wilson, Taft, and Root continually violate this law. 


Pluck always delights the crowd. At the first Ford 
Hall meeting a lad rose at the appointed time to ask a 
question. He made a brave beginning, but shyness 
suddenly overcame him and his voice refused to obey. 
The vast audience took in the situation and not a sound 
of ridicule escaped it. As if realizing its tactful sym- 
pathy, the boy began again. Again embarrassment 
overtook him and his voice trailed off into nothingness. 
The crowd once more awaited his recovery. ‘The third 
time there was no failure. The voice rang out clear 
and loud, the question was asked and the boy took his 
seat amid a tumult of applause. 


The General Conf erence. 


To my Fellow-Unitarians:— 

In a public statement recently issued, the secretary 
of our General Conference, Rev. Walter F. Greenman of 
Milwaukee, has announced that the next session of the 
Conference will be held with the Church of the Messiah 
in Montreal, Canada, on Sept. 25 to 28,‘1917. 

The session thus announced should be the most notable 
ever held in the history of our denomination. For the 
first time the Conference will assemble outside the borders 
of the United States. The date of meeting marks at 
once the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Church of the Messiah, the oldest Unitarian church 
in the Dominion, and the one hundredth anniversary of 
the Rush-Bagot agreement between the United States 
and Canada, by which the common frontiers of the two 
countries were stripped forever of the menace of “‘fortifi- 
cations or other signs of hostility and distrust.’ This 
date may mark as well a fateful hour of war or peace for 
the British Empire, on whose hospitable soil we shall 
gather, and for all those higher and nobler. interests of 
civilization which our church is so singly set to serve. 

Deeply sensible of the cordiality and significance of 
the invitation from the church in Montreal, inspired by 
the assurance of support already received in abundant 
measure from minister and people, stirred by the precious 
memories of the past, and challenged by the momentous 
possibilities of the not distant future, the Council has 
solemnly set itself to the task of making this next session 
of the Conference in all ways worthy of its great occasion. 
Announcements of meetings, speakers, travelling arrange- 
ments, etc., will be issued in due season. Meanwhile, 
appeal is herewith made to our Fellow-Unitarians every- 
where in the United States and Canada to heed this 
statement, and to make plans forthwich to be present at 
this first international assembly of our Conference forces. 
Never was there a better time for strengthening the bonds 
that hold together two alien but friendly peoples. Never 
was there a nobler opportunity for the proclamation to 
the world of our gospel of freedom, justice, and good-will 
among men. Never was there a greater need in all our 
hearts for the reinforcement of our faith in God, our 
hope of his kingdom, and our love for all his children. 

We are a little company, my brethren; ours is a feeble 
voice in a tumultuous time; but by the power of the 
spirit shall we be judged, and, if we will, this meeting-day 
may be to us, and to the world, as a new-born Day of 
Pentecost. 

Joun Haynes HOLMEs, 


Chairman of the Council of the General Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. 
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The Song of To-morrow. 


Sing of To-morrow, though ‘To-day be dark, 
Though all its argosies have gone astray, 

And, tossed by tides on bleak unfriendly shores, 
Drift the wrecked galleons of Yesterday. 


Yet sing, for, lo! beneath the morning star, 
Faint through the mists shine out the city gates. 
There lies thy port: sing loud the song of hope. 
“Beyond To-day, To-morrow always waits.” 


Sing for the ships that beat against the gale, 

Sing for the souls that front the storm alone, 
Sing for thyself, lest thou forget that land 

Of Heart’s-Desire where all thy hopes have flown. 


Glad with the songs thy lips could never sing, 
Rich with the treasures of thy lost estates, 
Crowned with the triumphs thou hast striven to win, 
“Beyond To-day, To-morrow always waits.” 
—Emily Huntington Miller. 


The Ministerial Union. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Last month the Ministerial Union was summoned to 
begin the work of another year. Plans were made to 
make the Union more useful as an organ of ministerial 
fellowship. Something was said about the origin and 
the purposes for which it was founded in 1864. My 
thoughts went back to that early time, for I was present 
at the founding of the institution in that year, and also 
at a meeting in 1863 when the Union was not founded, 
because our ministerial fellowship was too weak to bear 
the strain of a tie that should bind us together. 

Things happened in this wise: A committee was ap- 
pointed to suggest a plan of organization. Because under 
our national government we have a written constitution, 
all good Americans think a written constitution is essen- 
tial to any effective organization; hence the constitution 
of our National Conference and the evils that have flowed 
from it. In England they do things better; the nation 
has no written constitution and the British National 
Conference has none; hence the escape of our English 
brethren from some of the troubles that have from time 
to time afflicted us. 

Constitutions, like creeds, have two uses: they are 
made to draw together those who are like-minded and to 
keep out those who are not wanted. ‘The plan proposed 
in 1863 was intended to serve this double purpose; it 
included a “Christian Confession’? that would have 
excluded, and was meant to exclude, such men as William 
J. Potter, O. B. Frothingham, F. E. Abbot, Dr. C. A. 
Bartol, John Weiss, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, 
T. W. Higginson, et alii omnes of that sort. 

The plan proposed was anything but a bond of union; 
and the meeting was adjourned with nothing done except 
to make such plans unpopular. In 1864 another attempt 
was made, and a plan adopted which made all ministers 
settled in Unitarian parishes eligible. But the end was 
not yet; it turned out that the men who would have been 
excluded by the former plan did not want to come in. 
In fact, they excluded us from their fellowship by simply 
staying away from the places where we were. I claim 
to know something about conditions in that far-off time, 
because I was resolved that there should be no barrier 
between myself and any Unitarian minister, excepting 
one that he should set up. When I was ordained in 
1866, John Weiss gave me the charge, and F. E. “Abbot 
the right hand of fellowship. I exchanged with Dr. 
Bartol, Samuel Johnson, William J. Potter, and others 
like-minded. . 
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Salvaged to the intellectual eevee of Ne ew oe ¥ : 
They were also reformers eagerly striving to abolish 
slavery and other evils, and yet socially exclusive, and 
even dainty, in their personal relations. It was a curious 
combination of personal reserve and public forth-put- 
ting. They were not clubable men; they did not care 
for the kind of fellowship the Union offered. Samuel 
Johnson, the best of good company when he was caught 
alone, was wont to say that two was the limit of good 
fellowship; when a third person came in there was at 
once introduced an element of reserve and formality, 
which increased with the number coming together; 
therefore he would join no organization. F. E. Abbot 
came finally to the same conclusion; he said to me that 
a man who wanted to walk a straight path could not 
join any association, not even the Free Religious. 

In passing, I recall a speech of John Weiss’s in answer 
to some criticism of Jesus for his harsh rebuke of the 
Pharisees. Weiss said: “‘Those passages were a great 
comfort to me while we were going through the anti- 
slavery conflict. I could see him in the temple with his - 
hair blowing in the wind of his indignation, and it en- 
couraged me.’’ Yet Weiss was the one who made the 
principal protest in the first meeting of the National Con- 
ference against the words of the preamble, which being 
adopted he walked with us no more. 

Birds of a feather are said to flock together. A few - 
years ago a layman coming from the West made a 
pathetic confession of his disappointment when he visited 
Boston for the first time. He was an ardent reformer, 
and afar off he had idealized and worshipped Garrison, 
Parker, and Phillips. Going to Boston, he expected to 
gain admission to a charmed circle in which these men 
fraternized with each other. ‘To his surprise and disap- 
pointment, he found that they did not “flock together.” 
If he wished to see any one of them, he must make a 
formal call at a private house and might perhaps need a 
letter of introduction. The disappointment of the 
Western pilgrim was pitiful, but to a Bostonian slightly | 
amusing. : 

In 1863 I, a graduate in due form of the Meadville 
Theological School, took a post-graduate course as an 
undergraduate, entering the Sophomore class in Harvard 
College. How I found time and opportunity to attend 
the meetings of the Ministerial Union I cannot tell; but 
my memory, which I still trust, reports me as present more 
than once before I was graduated and ordained. The 
meetings were held in the new chapel of the old Hollis 
Street Church until Channing Hall was opened. The 
meetings were well attended, the interest great, and the 
results admirable. One most useful purpose was served, 
now in part provided for in the biennial meetings of the 
Ministers’ Institute. Once a month some member of 
the Union read a paper on some important subject 
relating to the work of the membership. He was expected 
to do his best and to open a discussion that would bring 
out the best talent of the members. In this way manya 
young scholar was enabled to win his spurs as a thinker — 
and writer. The intention of the Union fifty years ago 
was to bring out all the best thought and feeling of the 
members, and so to promote a fellowship that was worth 
having. No outside help was called for, because latent 
in the membership lay everything that was needed. 

I am sure that I am no mere “‘laudator of a past time 7 
who sees in a golden but delusive light those who were — 
the guides of his youth. During forty years after 
Baltimore sermon by Dr. Channing our men had 
wandering in the wilderness, without recognition b; 
historic churches of per ped! and with b at 4 as 
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wship, they took heart and went on their way rejoic- 


men who could be called brethren. It was good to be 

___ alive in those days, and to be young was delightful. 

__-‘In 1864 there was a meeting in Hollis Street Church 

to organize a National Conference. It struck the same 

rock on which the ship of the Ministerial Union split, 
¥ viz., a Christian confession that would include those who 

--s- were wanted, and keep out the undesirable floaters on 

the sea of reform. When Rev. O. B. Frothingham gave 
up his independent movement in New York and came 
to Boston to spend his last days, he confessed frankly 
that he had been greatly disappointed in the results that 
_ he had obtained. He had drawn about him ‘‘the long- 
haired men and the short-haired women,’ as they were 
described in the. graphic nomenclature of the time. 
It was not a wholly unjust characterization, as an anec- 
dote by Anna Howard Shaw indicates. When she was 
young she wore her hair short, and while speaking one 
night a heckler asked, ‘“‘Miss Shaw, why do you wear 
your hair short?” She replied: “It’s a birth-mark. I 
was born so.’ At the first meeting of the National 
Conference in New York Hon. A. A. Low, the father 
of the late Hon. Seth Low, said, “We don’t want the 
rag-tag and bobtail.”’ 

4 All the troubles that have attended the course of the 
National Conference the Ministerial Union has success- 
fully avoided and is now fitted to start on a new career 

of usefulness. 

~ CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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The Minister’s Attitude Toward War. 


LOREN B. MACDONALD. 


Judging by certain conventional references to the 
conflict now going on in Europe, the people in the pews 
might easily conclude that all Christian ministers held 
but one opinion with reference to war. It is safe to say 
that there is not a single pulpit in the land from which 
there has not gone forth in sermon or prayer some word 
of deepest regret and sorrow in view of the wholesale 
human slaughter that is now devastating the earth. 
The common phrases, ‘‘the breakdown of civilization,” 
“the failure of Christianity,” “reversal to barbarism,” 
and other similar expressions have been used more of 
less by all preachers as a possible description of what this 
war means for human progress. Even where a more opti- 
mistic tone is adopted in the pulpit, the great European 
war has appeared as an unspeakable evil or a manifestation 
of satanic forces from which in every prayer God is 
earnestly besought to deliver the race of men. It appears 

| to the laymen, in short, that all ministers agree in one 

general feeling toward the war, and that is, that they do 

. not like it, that it is, in fact, wholly contrary to the main 
purpose of the work in which they are engaged. 


of our ministers would reveal to the laymen a wide and 
striking divergence in the attitudes occupied toward the 
institution of war itself. It is difficult, of course, to at- 


assured at last that there were at least seven thousand 


4 Yet a closer acquaintance with the private opinions 
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_ ers of this class who outdo Bernhardi himself in exalting 


military force as the necessary right arm of the Almighty 
in enforcing his decrees for the advancement of the 
race. 

_2. Those who, while not willing to subscribe to the 
divine-institution idea, yet believe that liberty, justice, 
human rights, and many other good things have been 
achieved by war, and they do not see how the world can 
go on achieving these great objects without this appeal 
to physical force. The men of this class make much of 
private cases of defenceless virtue, the necessity of arms 
to protect helpless women and children, the eternal need 
of policemen for the maintenance of peace, and cannot 
see why these demands for force do not apply to inter- 
national as well as to private relations. ‘They refer, 
also, with apparently convincing power to the war of the 
American Revolution and our civil conflict as apparently 
the sole means of making human rights and human free- 
dom victorious. In all this, of course, there is the as- 
sumption, implied, if not explicit, that since war has been 
essential to the triumph of great principles of right and 
justice in the past, it must continue to be in the future, 
and not until humanity has reached an apparently im- 
possible millennium can this form of material force be 
dispensed with. 

3. The men of the third class have some clear vision 
of a permanent international peace, and earnestly pray 
for it as an end both possible and desirable. But in these 
the sense of nationality is very strong, and they are 
deeply moved by a patriotic devotion that is in some way 
connected with military power. They concede much to 
the low estate of human nature, and_the popular catch- 
words, “peace without honor”’ and “peace at any price,” 
though not clearly defined, are overpowering in their 
vague implications. These are the ministers who, while 
holding to the ideal of universal peace, will yet march in 
preparedness parades, and sometimes actually train for 
wat in the Plattsburg Camp. 

4. To this fourth class belong all those ministers who 
are uncompromising in their hatred and condemnation 
of war. To them it is so horrible a survival of barbaric 
ages, such an insane and unnecessary mode of settling 
international disputes, and, withal, so revolting to every 
instinct in their natures, and so opposed to every prin- 
ciple of the gospel they preach, that they will have nothing 
to do with it. What the men of this class would do in 
case of national emergency, or in response to such a call 
of patriotism as is heard in England to-day, they might 
not be able to say. It is barely possible that under such 
immediate pressure some of these most ardent lovers of 
peace might swallow their scruples, and even stifle their 
conscience, to defend their nation’s life. But until such 
an emergency comes, the ministers of this class, with all 
the force of their word and influence, will wage a warfare 
against war as against the arch-enemy of all they hold 
most essential and sacred in religion. 

5. Even more uncompromising than these, and cer- 
tainly more extreme, are those preachers who are down- 
right and consistent believers in non-resistance. To 
these the command, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ is a divine 
word, and is to be obeyed under all conditions. In 
their minds war involves the most horrible form of murder. 
In battle it is not that one desperado kills an intelligent 
and honorable man, a homicide easily explained by 
ignorance and passion; but it is like two intelligent and 
honorable men trying to kill each other. To the extreme 
pacifist this is beyond expression wicked, and contrary 
to every law, human and divine. Any man who, by the 
exercise of imagination, if not of natural feeling, can 
put himself in the place of these pacifists who go the whole 
way, is able to understand if not to justify, the ‘‘conscien- 
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tious objector” in a stand that seems to the common 
mind weak and irrational. ‘2 

6. To these five classes of ministers who have decided 
convictions of some kind on the subject of war may be 
added a sixth, composed of those who have no convictions 
whatsoever. They may be of the extreme orthodox 
type to whom the question of international war or peace 
is'a side issue, having little or nothing to do with the 
great work of the Church in saving individual souls. 
In all the utterances of the most famous revivalist of 
modern times not a word can be found in approval or 
condemnation of war as a-permanent mode of settling 
international disputes. Among these also are to be num- 
bered all the modest or vacillating who lack the ability 
or inclination to come to any clear conclusion on so large 
and difficult a question, and those who, having convic- 
tions of their own, may not have the courage to declare 
them in the face of the prevailing sentiment. 

If this rough classification describes with any degree 
of accuracy the attitude toward war held at the present 
time by the leaders of religious thought, what is its sig- 
nificance in the present crisis? It is generally agreed 
that at the close of this world-conflict international 
war as an institution will be on trial as it has never been 
before. Humanity, it is thought, will have had its fill 
of bloodshed, destruction, and death. ‘The minds of 
men with one accord will turn to the future. Shall 
this horror go on periodically, devastating the earth in 
all the coming years? Shall the nations continue as 
armed camps, bankrupting themselves in the ruinous 
game of competitive armaments, each preparing for 
the day when millions more of her best and noblest sons 
shall be sacrificed on the altar of this hideous Moloch? Is 
it to be supposed that such a programme for the future 
will be established without some widespread and effective 
protest? Is the world not now preparing that protest 
in the shape of a growing public opinion? Womanhood 
is organizing itself so that the mothers of the land may 
make their voices heard in pleading for the better day. 
The myriad workers of the world are coming together 
united in their cry for permanent peace, and the vast 
influence of socialism will be felt in its favor. Lay 
organizations, numerous and powerful, men and women 
of the highest intelligence and noblest character, are 
laboring and praying for a world federation of some sort 
that will protect mankind in the future from this scourge 
that is now dehumanizing and degrading it. In this 
work of preparing a protest, creating a public sentiment 
against war, what part is the Church and its ministry 
taking? In this, which in the minds of many is the great- 
est reform movement ever undertaken, vastly transcending 
in importance any other moral issue now pending, will 
organized religion take the lead, or, as it has in so many 
other reforms, will it lag behind, waiting for the secular 
forces of the world to take the initiative and make all 
the advances? 

If we were to answer this question by referring to the 
two first of the classes of ministers named above, we could 
have no hope whatever for the leadership of the Church 
in bringing about international peace. When men accept 
war as in any degree a divine institution or even as an 
indispensable means of promoting righteousness, I do 
not see how they can consistently plead for its discon- 
tinuance. Indeed, with that conviction, I do not see 
what right they have to be greatly shocked at what is 
now going on in Kurope, or intimate that it is in any 
sense the failure of religion or the breakdown of Chris- 
tianity. With the exception of some unusual atrocities 
or extreme exhibitions of inhumanity, the present war 
is following the natural course of war itself, with mani- 
festations peculiar to an age of great populations and 
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scientific developments. The ministers who look upon 
war as a natural and permanent factor in human progress 
must not find fault with any evils incidental to the work- 
ing out of their theory. Can any one holding these views 
standing in the Christian pulpit utter a word about war 
except that which will make sick at heart those who do 
hope and pray for the coming of the better day? 

With much confidence and great expectations, then, 
we turn to our. religious prophets, to whom has come 
the vision of human brotherhood, and who are inspired 
with some faith in its fulfilment. In a world that is 
war mad, where the popular currents of thought are 
overwhelmingly in favor of a patriotism based on military 
force, can the preacher who has caught the secret of the 
divine kingdom hesitate as to where lies his duty? Surely 
his word and influence in favor of that kingdom of good- 
will must be wholly positive. He cannot afford to strike 
anywhere the negative note or join in any degree in the 
prevailing outcry that looks to material force. He must 
be a man of great faith. If he is deeply impressed with 
the expression, ‘‘peace with honor,” he will believe that 
in the moral evolution of the human race there can be 
an honorable peace without resort to human butchery. 
When confronted with the statement, ‘‘ There is something 
worse than war,” he will refuse to accept the alternative 
implied, and insist that it is his business to find something 
better than war. In all this, of course, the preacher 
with the vision will not shut his eyes to hard facts, or 
ignore entirely the conditions of this present imperfect 
world, but to emphasize these disagreeable facts, or to 
follow the popular hue and cry of fear and distrust and 
suspicion is not his job. His job is to be a voice, crying 
in the wilderness it may be, but still a voice earnest, 
brave, persistent, pleading for the saner, the more humane, 
the diviner point of view and purpose. That voice, 
wholly positive and affirmative, pleading for good-will 
and human brotherhood, is what the world most needs 
at the present hour. If strong enough, and heard in a 
sufficiently wide and swelling chorus, that voice shall yet 
bring about the triumph of civilization and the salvation 
of the world. If the Church of God fails to be that saving 
voice, it will miss the most momentous and inspiring 
opportunity for leadership ever presented to any insti- 
tution. 

ConcorD, Mass. 


The New Interdenominationalism. 


The new interdenominationalism which is upon us 
is as yet simply a process. It is an attitude of mind rather 
than a fixed organization; it is a period of transition. 
Doubtless few, if any, of the forms in which it is now 
expressed will remain fixed as at present existing. None 
of the higher expressions of fellowship and of the spirit 
of unity have reached finality. A marvellous opportu- 
nity awaits the right kind of wisdom, unchallenged charity, 
and the sacrificial spirit of Christian service. - , 

No one can doubt that the laity of our churches will be 
more in evidence, both controlling the Church and per- 
forming its functions. The layman’s day, which has 
dawned, has not reached its noon. The laymen first — 


found fellowship; they found it in service. The laymen 


have carried the essential unity of Christians into many 
fraternal, benevolent, and philanthropic orders, into 
many socialized forms of industry and labor, and even 
into statutory expression through politics and legislation. 
The spirit of Christ, as regnant in society, may be voiced 


men. The laymen will require the compacting of 
Christians and the solidifying of Christian sentiment in 
small communities, through community churches 


by the preacher, but is socially incarnated by the lay- zp 
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rms of federation. ‘The laymen will furnish the 


appeal, provide the means, and constitute the material 
for unity. — . > 


Theology, in the older sense of the word, dogmatic, 


apologetic, or biblical, will have less control over the 


Church in the future than it had in the past. A philos- 
ophy of life will take its place. Life is larger than the 
functioning of a soul, temporarily housed in a tenement 
of flesh, fitting for mansions in the skies! God is now 
recognized as immanent in all creation; things secular 
have disappeared, because all things, in their time and 
place and proper proportion, have become holy; time, 
therefore, is not divided into sevenths, save for social 
convenience; places are not “cut off’ (templa), save 
again as mental suggestions; and possessions are not 
tithed, save by those who have not attained to the ideas 
of Christian stewardship; the whole man is becoming 
Christianized. ‘This is a great task; but it is the task 
before the Church; and the Church in meeting it must 
think more, and speak more, and act more in the terms 
of Christian socialism. ‘The tests of orthodoxy, which 
may have served in: the past, in the future will be dis- 
carded. ‘The questions will not be asked, “‘ Has he thought 
much, and believed correctly, and phrased rightly?” 
but rather, ‘‘ Has he loved much, and served sacrificially?”’ 
The materialism and commercialism which now seem so 
largely to dominate society, and even to have crept into 
the councils of the Church, will, in the not distant future, 
be curbed and restrained by the growing spirit of altruistic 
brotherhood. Sin may be a perpetual factor to reckon 
with, and yet the sin of selfishness, though perhaps never 


‘entirely eradicated from human nature, is already finding 


its check in the growing spirit of social obligation. 

So far as organizations are concerned, the movement 
now on by which the scattered members of denominational 
family groups are coming together will continue. One 
can look forward and easily say that, since fellowship is 
found more in service than in beliefs, the tendency of 
the future will be to gather the Protestant denominations 
into two great groups, having reference to polity rather 
than to doctrines. ‘There will be the tendency to gravi- 
tate toward a centre congregationally governed, demo- 
cratic in its types and principles; and another tendency 
to gravitate toward another centre episcopally governed, 
with a larger measure of surrender of individual initiative 
and local independence to a central authority. None of 
the federations now in evidence seem to be final goals. 
They are expedients, transitory, though useful. 

Interdenominational organizations, notably such as 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, have sometimes 
been thought of as destined to be an adequate, organized 
expression of Christianity, taking the place of the organ- 
ized Church. It is true that they have some of the social 


marks of the Church: they are an acceptable centre for 


acquaintance and friendship; they are in many instances 


educational institutions, proclaiming truth, explaining 


the principles of life, and inculcating personal duties; 
they furnish partially an occasion, opportunity, and 


incentive to worship; and they are efficient means of 


_ ministry and service to the community and to the world, 


and, having taken on, as many of them have, the recogni- 
tion of world-wide missions, they are exemplifying the 
mind of Christ in its universal inclusiveness. But such 
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fellowship with his God. (3) These organizations are 
partial, because most of them minister to but one sex, 
male or female, to but one age, young or old, or to but 
one class. The Church has as its social unit the primary, 
fundamental social unit ordained of God, the family. 
The Church of the future will not be less, but more, a 
family Church, with a larger inclusiveness of- children, 
with a wider reach unto both sexes, with a fuller, heartier, 
and more sincere manifestation of brotherhood and 
neighborliness. 

One may say confidently that in the future Catholics 
and Protestants will discover a common fellowship. 
They are neighbors; they are part of the same social 
fabric; they face the same perils; they grapple with the 
same foes; they are seeking to build up, and to realize 
here on earth, the kingdom of one common Christ. Each 
body may need purifying of some dross in varying propor- 
tions; neither is yet perfect. It is unreasonable to think 
that they should long continue in any sense hostile, or 
even perpetually keep apart. They are natural allies; 
they should be in alliance. Already there are not wanting 
signs of a growing friendliness and a heartier appreciation 
of each other. The World Conference on Faith and 
Order sets before itself consciously and distinctly this 
more embracing form of unity. 

The mere mechanics of federation are of all things least 
important. Spiritual qualities are supreme. ‘There is 
a new type of Christian evolving. He has respect for 
his own mental processes, because he is an independent, 
responsible being, endowed with liberty of soul and 
conscience. He thinks, therefore, his own thoughts, 
and is better respected in his thinking and for his think- 
ing than in any previous day. He in turn, more fully than 
ever before, accords to others the same degree of soul 
liberty which he himself enjoys. So doing,’ he allows 
variety in experience and belief and accords liberty and 
toleration for all. ‘The new type of Christian, therefore, 
even more conscientious than the old, is more charitable, 
more kindly, more altruistic, more fraternal. He asks 
no man to yield that which he himself does not surrender; 
he asks no man to conform to his standards, being himself 
unwilling to conform to the standards of any other man; 
he seeks the basis of unity, not in external conformity, 
but in spiritual qualities, in sincerity, in love of, and 
devotion to, truth, in fidelity to the highest claims as they 
become apparent. These marks of the modern disciple, 
becoming ever more numerous, are the promise of new 
interdenominationalism, the new Christianized social 
order.—Alfred Williams Anthony, in the American Journal 
of Theology. 


The Enemy Within. 


Every sore spot, every bruise in the flesh, weakness or 
unsoundness of organ or tissue, becomes a nest for disease- 
breeding germs and invites an enemy into the body. So 
it is with the moral bacteria by which our lives are threat- 
ened, All unhealthy conditions of thought or feeling 
are exposures. Why is a man tempted to steal? Be- 
cause already he is covetous. Why tempted to lie? Per- 
haps because he is a coward, and wishes to avoid the con- 
sequences of telling the truth, or because he may make 
some gain by falsehood. The seeds of wrong conduct 
find soil in wrong states of mind or affection; and, if 
Satan once gains possession of the imagination, he is 
master of the man. 

If all that goes on in human nature were made visible, we 
should see that every mind is the scene of conflict. It is 
largely a conflict between the higher and lower motives 
that makes our bosoms a battlefield. Satan always has 
some lure, some bait for his temptation. ‘‘How sad and 


bad and mad it was; but, oh, how it was sweet!’ The 
sweetness of the poison, the sugar- coating, is our betrayal. 

All the more must we recognize the value of those means 
of spiritual culture by which we strengthen our consti- 
tution. All things work together for good to the good: 
all things work for evil to the evil. One man is hurt 
merely by showing him a kindness: it confirms his selfish- 
ness. One man is hurt by being justly praised: hence- 
forth he will go out of his way to catch a sniff of incense. 
The same wind which carries the wise sailor into his 
harbor drives the other on the rocks. 

An invalid lying helpless in bed said to me, “I feel as 
if I were held here by a great weight.” The weight was 
simply the loss of ability to control his own muscles. Are 
we not all held down from the better life by our own per- 
sonal weaknesses? If the greatest good is spiritual life, 
then the worst evil is the lack of it. This should be devil 
enough to alarm us. Our most dangerous enemies are 
the tendencies which keep us low or lead us astray; and 
our best friends are the forces which draw us toward the 

ath. 

R The conclusion is,—there is something which we must 
call evil, and which we must resist and overcome, or be 
sadly the worse for it, because we shall surely be dragged 
down to lower life. ‘There are two ways, the upward and 
the downward. Why do we daly and parley with our 
only enemy? We must “abhor that which is evil,’—it is 
a strong word,—we must “abhor that which is evil, and 
cleave to that which is good.’”’ We must not be over- 
come by evil, but must overcome evil with good. ‘This 
means that we must take sides, both in the inward con- 
flict and in the social and public conflicts of the world. 
We must become either good spirits or evil spirits by the 
course of life which we elect to pursue. If evil is devil, 
then good is God. In every right movement of our own 
minds and hearts, let us recognize the Divine Presence 
and trust the Divine Power.—Charles G. Ames. 


Spiritual Life. 


Dare to be true, nothing can need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most grows two thereby. 
—George Herbert. 


& 


Pleasure may lie in ceasing to be individual, but duty 
lies in performing the microscopic task allotted to us.— 
Amiel. 

& 


Trust in the eternal truths of conscience and duty and 
God. ‘The sober wisdom of that homely precept of one 
of the great poets “Hitch your wagon to a star” will be 
acknowledged in the end.—H. W. Foote. 


& 


It is not enough that I am moral and that I am relig- 
ious; my morality must be beautiful, and my religion 
must be made so luminous with beauty that men, seeing 
me, shall know what the Gospel means.—Beecher. 


wt 


It is the high task given to poets, prophets, and seers, 
but, above all, to religion, to teach men to look beneath 
the surface and see the world of beauty, truth, and 
goodness which there exists. Moncure Conway says of 
Thoreau that every plant, flower, fish, or lizard was 
transformed by the wand of his knowledge into a mystic 


beauty. Wordsworth, in those lines declared by Ten- 


nyson to be the noblest in the English language, has 
interpreted for all time that spiritual ies? in nature 


Oscar Kuhns. 


- his philosophy and to his friends. 


which Panties us with the joy of picwtbaa though” 
and “whose dwelling is the light of fae suns.’ . 


wt 


The world would be better and brighter if people 
were taught the duty of being happy as well as the 
happiness of doing their duty. To be happy ourselves 
is a most effectual contribution to the happiness of others. 
Sir John Lubbock. 
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Prof. Royce. 


By the death of Prof. Royce of Harvard the world 
has lost one of its greatest thinkers, who was also one 
of the most lovable of men. He was essentially a re- 
ligious philosopher, not only by intellectual conviction, 
but by virtue of his temperament, which was rooted in 
love of the brethren. In philosophy he stood midway 
between the intellectualism of Hegel and the voluntary- 
ism of James, and sought to reconcile them both in the 
conception of a universal spirit whose thought was his 
will and whose will was his thought. His religion took 
the form of a fervent belief in “‘the beloved community,” 
which is not any actual church but the invisible brother- 
hood of loyal souls all the world over, past, present, and 
to come. He held that the actuating spirit of this 
community was “Christ,’”” as Saint Paul understood that 
name, in whom the whole body is compacted and knit 
together; and by that spirit, which is the spirit of love, 
he believed that God is interpreted to every man and 
every man interpreted to himself and to his neighbor. ; 
He regarded the statement “I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church” as central in philosophy, as well as in the 
Christian creed; but he gave to all this a meaning which 
cannot be used to support the claims of any existing 
or contemplated church organization. His “Holy Cath- 
olic Church”? was real but essentially invisible, and for 
that reason he held aloof from all ‘bodies,’ whether ‘ 
orthodox or liberal, regarding them as nests of partial 
views and the breeding-place of quarrels and animosities 
which are opposed to the religion of the spirit. He had 
many friendships with Unitarians, and much admiration 
for their teaching, especially for that part of it which is 
concerned with liberty, but it seemed to him that they | 
had failed by giving liberty a mainly negative meaning. 
Liberty he regarded as only another name for absolute 
loyalty to the ‘beloved community of all faithful 
souls.” With him loyalty was the basis of morals as 
well as of religion. 

He combined the gifts of a great thinker with the 
simplicity and spontaneity of a child. Kindness was 
the air he breathed. He was without egotism or self- 
love. His service of truth was a humble devotion, and © 
he was equally devoted, and with an equal humility, to 
He loved children, 
and was never happier than when he was telling them 
stories or reciting his favorite ‘The Hunting of the 
Snark.” He was full of quaint and often brilliant 
humor, but he was almost incapable of saying an unkind — 
word. His talk was wonderfully finished in expression, 
and was apt to run on in a copious stream like that of — 
Coleridge. His brow was vast, his features irregular he: 
and oddly formed, but full of movement, light, and Chae 
Indeed, the expression of his face was such that I of 
thought him the most beautiful person I had ever me 
I never saw a human face so full of life, unless, perha 
it was Stopford Brooke’s. I remember one ¢€ ell 
when I found him ill in bed in a dimly lighted 
he raised himself on his pillow 
see an unearthly. Beate 


a 


ry 


whom he came in contact. 
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_ formalities at the post-office. 


- 


- gons ago, pouring its energy upon the earth, created on 


treasures are yet to be drawn from it. 
has been its most enthusiastic and most proficient pupil. 
Every day it offers us a new chapter of discovery. Out 
of pitchbiende it has produced radium and thorium, the 
Soars 


The students loved him. 
He would spend long hours with them in the common 


room talking of everything under the sun, and giving 


them his best. The University presented him with an 
honorary degree, but what I remember most vividly is 
not the ceremony nor the Latin oration, but the child- 
like glee with which he arrayed himself in his scarlet robes 
and summoned a number of children to look at him. He 
was full of little acts of graciousness and charm. His 
last act before leaving Oxford was to go out into the 
University Park that “he might say good-by to his 
friends, the little birds, who had sung their songs to the 
stranger from over the sea.” 

On one occasion he had trouble with his American 
correspondence, and had to go through some irritating 
One document he reso- 
lutely refused to sign, and supported his refusal by ex- 
pounding the whole philosophy of international relations, 
to the immense astonishment of the officials. At last 
the lady clerk said to him, ‘‘ Well, sir, if you don’t sign 
I shall get into trouble.” ‘‘My dear young lady,’ said 
Royce, “rather than see you in trouble I would sign any 
and every document which King George might choose 
to put into my hands. Give me the paper.” 

He believed and taught the Immortality of the Soul, 
but with the condition that those only will survive whose 
continuance is needed by the all-inclusive purpose of the 
Moral Order. Who, then, can doubt that Royce has 
passed to the mansion that was prepared for him?—L. P. 
Jacks, in The London Inquirer. 


The Conversion of Power. 


The conversion of power, the changing of it, that is, 
from one form into another, has been going on from the 
beginning of the world. It is only of late, however, 
that we have begun to understand it and to see its pos- 
sibilities. Science is full of it, and thrusts the thing upon 
us at every turn. You go into an electrical power- 
house, and listen to the hum of those mighty revolving 
cylinders. What are they doing? They are turning 
motion, friction, into electricity. But what is turning 
them? You visit the engine-room, the boilers, the furnaces. 
There you find coal passing into heat, which, in its turn, 
is converting water into steam, whose pressure, cunningly 
applied, makes the cylinders move. When you ask where 
the coal obtained its reserves of heat, you go back across 
ages, across millions of miles of space to where the sun, 


its surface a vegetable life, that died, was buried, crushed 
under succeeding rock formations, holding in the com- 
pressed coal-form all this sun heat, to be dug out finally 
and to yield its hoarded energy under our steam boiler. 


_ At the other end you find the electricity, thus created, 


resolving itself once again into motion, urging railway 
trains, turning the wheels of factories, or passing into 


light and illuminating a myriad homes. 


_ The transmutation of energy! It is a new book of 
revelation here opened to us, and no one can say what 
Up to now science 


-workers. It shows us the world as just a store- 
‘pov power immense, inexhaustible; powers 
tion, in stones, in metals; powers so 


— 
5 Pate, 3 We 
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tremendous that to liberate them is to endow us with a 
thousandfold potency. It has been said that the atomic 
force contained in a centime piece, if liberated, would 
drive a railway train twice round the circumference of 
the earth. We can scarcely imagine what man will be 
when he has mastered more of these secrets, clothed him- 
self with all these potencies. But the scope of science 
is within material things, and these, after all, are the 
smallest part of the life of man. There is a spiritual 
side of this conversion of power, which as yet we have 
only begun to consider, but which is going to be indeed a 
new revelation, full of momentous results. It is on what 
we have to learn on this aspect of the new knowledge that 
we want here principally to concentrate attention. 

It is worth noting in the first place that, in her con- 
version of power, Nature’s movement is a consistently 
upward one. Our planet’s history begins with a chaos 
of lifeless matter, in a state of prodigious confusion. For 
countless ages, as the flaming mass cools and hardens, 
there is nothing but what, to us, would be a reign of 
horror: gaseous explosions which burl their fiery 
tongues far into space; volcanic upheavals which rend 
and twist the earth crust into weirdest shapes; incessant 
roar and crash as the contending forces hurl themselves 
upon each other. But the long war comes to an end. 
A solid surface appears, edged everywhere by encircling, 
carefully balanced seas. Out of confusion, order; out 
of ghastly ugliness, the beginnings of beauty. Then 
the miracle of organic life. ‘The plains are covered with 
vegetation. Immense growths cover the steaming earth, 
growths which are to fill the world’s storehouses with 
fuel. From vegetable the lift is to animal, and from 
animal finally to man. Man begins as animal, to go on 
to the reasonable, and finally to the spiritual. If, with 
our present intelligence, we could have watched those 
first processes, so seemingly interminable in their endur- 
ance, we should have been filled with dread and despair. 
It would have seemed to us only an eternal war of malig- 
nant powers, but we should have been wrong. ‘The worst 
enemy to our faith then, as it is now, would have been 
our impatience, our short-sightedness. Could we have had 
a vision of the future; could we have seen even what we 
have before us to-day, the-order that has been reached, 
the beauty revealed,—how different our conclusion! 

We know the other side of this argument. We are told 
that the upward movement of our planet is to be suc- 
ceeded by a downward one; that our whole solar system 
may be annihilated by the clash of some opposing sun; 
or, failing that, that the sun’s heat will exhaust itself, 
and that then our earth from the ever-increasing cold, 
will cease to be habitable and become as lifeless as the 
moon. Everything that grows decays and dies; and 


that is as true of the world as of every blade of grass that _ 


grows upon it. To all of which there is an easy answer. 
Supposing the outward facts to be as here stated, is there 
any reason in them for the conclusion? True, the 
world’s previous history has been one of decays. Each 
generation of vegetable and animal life has decayed. 
Many of the old vegetable types, many of the old animal 
types, have disappeared. But those very decays have 
ever been part of a progress, a progress toward a larger, 
fuller life. There has been a steady conversion of power 
here, the advance of which has ever been toward the 
development of the spiritual. Man is the supreme organ 
of that, and the spiritual in him is curiously above and 
defiant of the material. ‘The spiritual is in the material, 
but not of it, using it as an instrument, but always with 
its own development, acquainted with other forces, fol- 
lowing other laws. Who shall say that any crash or 
crumbling of the material will be to that spiritual aught 
else but a new conversion of its power, the union of itself 
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with a higher spiritual that is in the universe? That 
we have been going upward, and have been for ages, is 
an argument, the force of which nothing that has yet 
appeared is able to destroy, that the movement is to 
continue, and in the same direction. 

This law of the conversion of power is an entirely hopeful 
one, and nowhere more so than in its refutation of the 
materialist and pessimistic theories which rule much of 
the thinking of to-day. It is a doctrine for action, for 
our action. ‘The business of the Church to-day, of all 
believing men, is that of the conversion of power, and 
observe here that, just as in the natural, so in the spiritual 
world, the ultimate source of the power is beyond and 
above ourselves. In the physical system) we owe every- 
thing to the sun. ‘The earth is just a receiver of its light 
and heat, and by receiving and transmuting it has become 
what it is. All its power comes from above; and we 
expect to get more and more out of the sun by better uses 
of it. We hear of receivers in tropical countries, which, 
by collecting and concentrating its rays, are used as 
creators of mechanical energy. All the forces, indeed, 
that are stored in the earth are sun forces; and we have 
only begun to tap them as yet. We are clear about this 
in the physical realm. We are dubious about it in that 
other, and yet there is nothing more sure. Man has no 
more made himself spiritually than he has made himself 
bodily. His soul owes itself ultimately to the flowing 
in upon him of ethereal powers from beyond, and the 
growth in him of a capacity to receive and assimilate 
them. ‘The problem of religion, of the Church to-day, is 
the problem of a larger receptive area, of a better use of 
what it gathers there. The New Testament is here in a 
strict line with science. ‘But ye shall receive power.”’ 
In the far future we may anticipate that man will have 
so grown on this side that he will move mountains where 
we cannot shift mole-hills, but even now we could receive 
much more than we have. ‘To get these sun forces we 
must put ourselves in the way of them, and open wide 
the windows to let them in. If we follow the right way, 
they are as certain to come to us as electricity comes when 
you have the right apparatus and the right connection. 
Those old days of obedience, of pureness, of spiritual 
desire, of the daily, hourly, uplift of the soul to God; 
here always the sunbeams strike; here their heat may be 
felt. Receiving them we give over doubting; we begin 
working, and soon we begin reaping. 

One of the results here is the steady conversion of the 
lower powers in us into something of a higher grade. 
An immense mistake, fallen into by religious people in 
all ages, has been to suppose that emotion, carried to a 
sufficient height, was the real spirituality, and rendered 
all other gifts unnecessary. We find it in the Montanism 
of the second century; in the gospellers of Germany in 
Luther’s time; it has been a familiar feature in the English 
and American revivals. To be filled with the Spirit— 
which with these people meant a certain emotional 
exaltation—was everything, and a substitute for every- 
thing. In comparison with it, the fruits of study, of 
learning, of all intellectual achievement, were matters 
of no account: to be avoided, indeed, as temptations of 
the evil one. If these people had had a little more learn- 
ing, they would have despised it less. It would have 
shown them that the great religious leaders, the Wesleys, 
the Luthers, the Calvins, the Augustines, the great Greek 
Fathers, were always men of brains—of brains well 
packed and hard worked. In order to convert your 
powers, you must have some powers to convert! ‘The 
rule we are under puts no premium on idleness, and is 
perfectly aware of the difference between stupidity and 
strength. 

The point here is that, to become a spiritual force, all 
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our inheritanceTof faculty needs to be converted. It 


requires a transmutation as real and actual as that of © 


vegetable into animal, as that of coal into electricity. 
Of itself it is just a force, which may be, and often is, 
the most ruthless in the world. ‘There wait upon it, 
eager for alliance, all the devil’s legionaries—pride, 
selfishness, ambition, the lust of applause, the lust of 
conquest, and the Church’s hope—and let us say the 
world’s hope—lies in the conversion of this power, the 
lifting of it into a realm where it will work free front 
those lower influences—the transmuting of it all into the 
life of love. ens. 

In this new life we realize how Nature herself is holy; 
we see how all her universe is for that life and ministers 
to it. Her native healings are spiritual healings. In 
times of exhaustion, when overworn by our task,—over- 
worn till we feel incapable of a noble thought or a loving 
deed,—how often have we, in-such an hour, yielded 
ourselves joyfully to her loving ministrations! We have 
gone out to breathe her air, to inhale her quiet, her 
sunshine, to find by and by how these voiceless powers, 
stealing into the body and into the mind, are there 
become transformed into peace and love and the eager- 
ness for service! ‘The divine without us has become the 
divine within us. The God in the breeze was the God in 
the thought; and if God be for us, with us, who shall be 
against us?—J. Brierley. 


Success in Life. 


AUBERTINE WOODWARD MOORE. 


There are many standards for success in life, varying 
in accordance with the viewpoints of those who fashion 
them. Some people regard as success a pyrotechnic 
display of cheap triumphs arising from some purposeless 
chain of circumstances and, being without foundation or 
design, therefore liable at any moment to fall to pieces. 
Others consider the matter more seriously, and look for 
that which is the result of purpose and plan. 

The true success is builded, stone by stone, on a firm 
foundation, and happy are they who are guided in the 
laying of this foundation by far-seeing parents, guardians, 
or teachers. ‘There is a possibility of forming it without 
these helpers, but in such a case success must not be 
looked for very early in life. ; 

It was my good fortune to be surrounded in youth 
by the wholesome influence of wise parents and well- 
disciplined Quaker relatives, and it was no merit of my 
own that I was not left to erect the structure of my life 
on shifting sands. My mother taught me self-control, 
one of the first principles for success. She never at- 
tempted to break my stubborn will, but pointed out to 
me the way to govern it myself. ‘ 

When I, an excitable child, yielded unduly to emotional 
impulses over some disappointment or other disturbing 
occurrence, she was apt to say: ‘Control yourself, my 
child. Master your passions. Do not let them master 
you.” A much-beloved Quaker great-aunt when present 
on such an occasion was wont to observe, soothingly, 
“Possess thy soul in peace, little cousin.”” These words 
of mother and great-aunt have gone with me through 
the long years. : 

If you would meet with success, you must know your- 


self and strive to develop to the utmost all your God- 
given powers, not laying away a single talent ina napkin. __ 
‘Where there is no vision, the people perish” (Proverbs _ 


xxix. 18), and we read of the ‘‘burden of the valley of — 

vision” (Isaiah xxii. 1). As the people must 

without vision, so too must the individual. It 
ioe 


_ him to know himself, to search all the recesses of ‘his 
__ inmost being and find out in what direction his abilities 
- can prove the most effective. He must bear the burden 
of the valley. of vision with dignity, and see to it that 
__ vision and action form one united whole. 
A youth of seventeen once told me he had not fully 
2 decided whether he would be a great actor, a great drama- 
: tist, or a great preacher. When I inquired why he 
thought he could be great in any of these lines, he replied 
9 that he was so fond of reciting from dramatic works, of 
which he knew many pages by heart, that he was quite 
sure he could both interpret and write dramas. Of 
course, he would not attempt work of this kind unless 
_ he could be great in it. As for being a great preacher, 
he had thought of that as an avenue for his gift as a 
public speaker. In response, I assured him there could 
be no success, no greatness, in any of the fields mentioned, 
unless for one who felt in it the only career possible for 
him. Complete consecration of one’s entire self is essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of anything worth while, I 
told him, in the mission of artist, author, or preacher. 
Each has his message to deliver for the betterment of 


the world, and unless it be delivered with burning zeal . 


ea the depths of sincere conviction, it is of no 
avail. 

Having learned the path in which we should tread, we 
must proceed to preparation for achievement. The 
vision without the task, as has been aptly said, makes 
the idle, sentimental dreamer, precisely as the task with- 
out the vision makes the dull drudge. A preparation 
of general culture, of fundamental education, is essential 
to the success of whatever special field of activity may 
be chosen. : 

Education is by no means that which merely stores 
the mind with undigested knowledge. The acquirement 
of wisdom is the prime requisite for one who would be 
truly educated. Wisdom is the result of accumulated 
experience, of thoroughly appropriated knowledge, of 
understanding that penetrates to the heart of things. 
“Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get wisdom: 
and Ne all thy getting get understanding” (Proverbs 
ive 

Common sense is an important factor in success in 
life, the sense which enables one to grasp all things in a 
normal, wholesome way, to form just estimates of values, 

- and to apply trained brains to the small affairs of every- 
day life. Another important factor is persistent, un- 
flagging effort. 

Once in telling a group of children about the Boy in 
Norseland who went through life seeing, hearing, and 
doing, and so won the princess and half the kingdom, 
that is, the attainment of the highest prize he sought, I 
said I liked the Boy because he acted in accord with my 
favorite motto: ‘“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might” (Ecclesiastes ix. 10). One small 

_ girl present went home and told her mother that my 
| favorite motto was, ‘Whatever you do, do it hard.” 
- She had at least grasped the idea. 

; To make a success of life you must build your work, 
You 


are planning to study medicine. If you should 
en, surprised, he asked my reason for 
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this, I replied: ‘‘Because if you cannot remember to feed 


n, I would not trust my pet cat to: 


your furnace, you are likely to neglect the needs of your 
patients.” Years afterward he told me these words had 
led to a turning-point.in his life. 

He who would succeed must work faithfully and in- 
telligently. The real thing in the way of service must 
be given by him, not vain showy pretence. As a child 
I have often said to my mother, in regard to some task 
set me, “Mother, I have worked a whole hour.” Her 
usual reply still rings in my ears: “Has my little daughter 
accomplished all she should in that time?”’ It is not the 
amount of time we put into our efforts, but the ability _ 
to concentrate all our faculties on our work that attains 
the best results. My father also had much wise counsel 
for his young folk. Among other things he told us we 
should always do more than was exacted of us by our 
task-givers, that. we should take the initiative and find 
out for ourselves desirable things to do. 

Valuable lessons may be learned from failures and 
mistakes. Used wisely, they serve as “stepping-stones 
to higher things’’ than could be reached without them. 
They who never fail or err are apt to be like him who 
thinketh he standeth and must take heed lest he fall. 

It is the same with sickness and sorrow. When they 
are accepted in the right way, our lives may be sanctified, 
sweetened, transfigured by them. If never visited by 
sickness, we cannot know how to prize and conserve 
health, which is essential to vigorous success in life. If 
unacquainted with pain and sorrow, we can never have 
our sympathy for others quickened, never fully realize 
the blessedness of labor for some beloved cause, some 
exalted purpose. 

To make a success of life three great I’s must be ob- 
served: Industry, Intelligence enriched with imagina- 
tion, and Integrity. Without Intelligence made vital 
by imagination, Industry may resolve itself into waste 
effort, and without Integrity both Industry and Intelli- 
gence may prove dangerous. 

There are also three great R’s among the essentials to 
success, and they are not those commonly mentioned in 
jocular wise. They are Right-thinking, Rectitude, or 
Right-doing, and Religion. Right-thinking leads to 
Right-doing, and both, if we would profit by them to 
the utmost, must be glorified by Religion that brings us 
into communion with the source of all Wisdom, Good- 
ness, Power, and Love. 

MapIson, WIs. 


For the Elimination of Mob Law. 


In an open letter to Southern college men issued at 
the beginning of the present year, the University Com- 
mission on the Southern Race Question urged them to 
unite their efforts with those of the “press, the pulpit, 
the bar, the officers of the law, and all other agencies 
laboring for the elimination of the monster evil of mob 
violence.”” In a second letter recently issued attention 
is directed to the educational aspects of the question. 

“The inadequate provision for the education of the 
Negro is more than an injustice to him,” the letter runs, 
“Gt is an injury to the white man. The South cannot 
realize its destiny if one-third of its population is unde- 
veloped and inefficient. For our common welfare we 
must strive to cure disease wherever we find it, strengthen 
whatever is weak, and develop all that is undeveloped. 
The initial steps for increasing the efficiency and useful- 
ness of the Negro race must necessarily be taken in the 
schoolroom.... Our appeal is for the larger share for 


‘the Negro, on the ground of the common welfare and 


common justice. He is the weakest link in our civiliza- 
tion, and our welfare is indissolubly bound up with his. 
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God on the Field of Battle. 


HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 


“Whither shall I flee from Thy Presence?” 


Because of this great darkness and the loud 
Din of besetting squadrons as they tread 
The shrinking lands, because of all these dead 
Hurled heavenward in a vast, tumultuous crowd, 
Robbed of all rite of coffin and of shroud 
Or even a taper’s gleam, our hearts have bled, 
Yea, bitten the very dust in loathing dread 
Of Cain defying heaven, stark and proud. 


Yet while the heart tells o’er its bitter loss, 
Staggering and strangled ’neath this world-wide cross, 
The spirit, hovering o’er the battle-sod 
With undimmed vision, sees a Glory there 
Shape itself, shining crosswise on the air.— 
It is the dead who rush to the Embrace of God. 


Another View of “The Brook Kerith.” 


REV. ALSON H. ROBINSON. 


When the announcement appeared that 
George Moore was to write a story of the life 
of Christ, and that he had gone to Palestine 
for the purpose of accumulating local color, 
the friends and admirers of this talented 
Irishman shook their heads with mingled 
humor and apprehension. When the story 


‘itself was placed in their hands, however, 


the most apprehensive passed through the 
illuminating experience of finding that Mr. 
Moore had not only proved an accurate 
observer of country life and scenes in the 
Holy Land, but that he had caught the 
spirit of Jesus’ life and teaching to a remark- 
able degree. 

It is a matter of no small significance that 
a piece of fiction which takes Jesus of Naza- 
reth as its central figure and which teems 
with heresies upon every page should have 
been received with such complete resigna- 
tion by the great majority of its readers. 
It means that one or the other of two possi- 
ble conditions prevails: either the humanity 
of Jesus is a belief which has become much 


more widely diffused than we have fre- 


quently had occasion to suspect, or else 
there is scant realization of the far-reaching 
significance of such a treatment of the 
founder of Christendom. . 

There is no doubt that Mr. Moore has 
spent much time-in the company of scholars. 
The scholars might not recognize the results 
of much of their speculation because of the 
altogether unusual form in which it is cast, 
but Mr. Moore has taken certain traditions 
which have been current for many years— 
traditions which may possess no less truth 
and in many cases quite as much charm as 
those contained in the New ‘Testament 
narrative—and cast them into a connected 
and logical sequence. 

There are three traditions which stand out 
prominently as the framework of his struct- 


ure: first, that Jesus did not die upon the 


cross, but that he was taken down while 
still alive and nursed back to health and 
vigor by the tender ministrations of Joseph 
of Arimathea; second, that for more than 
twenty years he lived in the company of 
the Essenes, spending the seasons under the 
open sky with the sheep whose breed his 
wise care bettered; and, third, that toward 
the close of his life he repented as a sin 
against God the declaration of his Messiah- 
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| may fitly be described. as ie ast peta 
of Jesus. It will be recalled that the details 
of this shepherd’s life during the two years 
in which he was separated from the cenoby 
are quite unknown to his Eésenic brethren. 
When Paul suddenly makes his appearance 
and Jesus realizes how tremendous a hold 
the things which he taught have made upon 
Paul and other Christian adherents, he is 
overcome with remorse and can no longer 
keep within himself the secret of his life. Is 
George Moore true to the influence which 
Christianity has exercised, in implying that 
Jesus was wrong in his teaching and that he 
filled the minds of his followers with an illu- 
sion? This is a very important question. 
The eschatology of the New Testament will 
doubtless provide quite as fertile field for 
diversity of opinion in the future as it has 
in the past. Looking at it from a purely 
intellectual point of view, this hope which 
Jesus held in common with the great body 
of his people was doubtless illusory. It is 
a significant fact, however, as Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake points out in his work entitled ‘‘The 
Stewardship of Faith,” that illusions are 
not infrequently the source of progress. 
Prof. Lake reminds us that the intention of 
Columbus was to find a way to India, and 
if he had not been under a complete illusion 
as to the geography of the world he would 
not have troubled to find what was then a 
wild and savage country. Likewise Jesus 
may bave been mistaken as to the appear- 
ance of the new age for the Jewish people, 
but he did suggest the significant observa- 
tion that individually their lives must soon 
come to an end and that one of the outstand- 
ing features of their ethical code should be 
that the life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment. 

When one considers the teaching of Jesus 
from the angle of its loftiest idealism, he 
realizes that after all it makes little differ- 
ence whether preference is accorded the 
traditions which have found their way into 
the New Testament or those which George 
Moore has cast into forms of consummate 
grace and beauty; because in the end we 
come back, as Prof. Lake reminds us, ‘to 
the historic Jesus, and find, not an infallible 
escape from all ‘modern difficulties,’ but a 
guide who shows the ultimate values of life, 
and lifts us—if only for a moment—above 
the details of daily duty, and reveals the 
eternal verities, in order that we may return 
to the work of the world, and the responsi- 
bilities of life, and work out its problems in 
the light of the vision which we have seen.” 
CINCINNATI, OxIO. 


ship, Viet had Jed many of his disciples 
into a vain search of an impossible achieve- 
ment. Still, there is no insistence on the 
part of Mr. Moore that we shall believe any 
of these traditions. All that he asks of us 
is to admit that if Jesus did not die upon 
the cross and rise again from the dead, his 
after life as it is told here has the worth of 
human lovableness, of psychological truth, 
and inner probability. 

It will always be an interesting question 
as to the amount of historical evidence upon 
which these traditions, many of them per- 
fectly familiar, are based. One turns, for 
example, to the persistent theory that a 
large portion of Jesus’ life was spent in 
company of the Essenes. There can be no 
doubt that many of the practices funda- 
mental to their order must have struck a 
sympathetic note in the heart and teachings 
of Jesus. Their refusal to send animals to 
the temple for sacrifice, their denial of the 
system of private property, their attach- 
ment to the remote and sparsely settled 
regions of the country, their avoidance of 
the marriage relation,—all these factors find 
prominent place in the fabric of the New 
Testament. If one turns for definite evi- 
dence of the membership of Jesus in one of 
these cenobitic colonies, however, he soon 
finds that nothing of the sort is forthcoming. 
There is absolutely nothing to show that 
Jesus ever lived the life of an ascetic. 

Then, in the second place, the question 
arises whether there is any foundation for 
the assumption that Jesus did not die, but 
was removed from the cross while still. 
living, and later returned to consciousness. 
Here, again, it is with no novel or original 
assumption that we are dealing. Thomas 
Huxley, following some of the writers of the 
older German rationalistic school, argues 
that there is no clear proof that Jesus was 
dead when removed from the cross. It 
does not seem, however, that such historical 
evidence as we have is stfficient to bear the 
weight of such an assumption. Prof. Clay- 
ton R. Bowen, in his recent admirable study 
of ‘‘The Gospel of Jesus,” is perfectly clear 
on this point. He says: ‘“‘In haste Joseph 
takes the body from the cross, wraps it in a 
cloth, and without ceremony or special care, 
lays it in the nearest available rock tomb. 
It was not that he loved Jesus, but that he 
would keep the feast unpolluted. The tomb 
where he placed the body of Jesus was un- 
marked, not later identified, and not again 
opened. ‘There the body lay till the forces 
of nature did their work, while the spirit 
returned to God who gave it.” 

That this tradition, to the effect that 
Jesus did return to consciousness, should 
have so long persisted does, however, remind 
us of the looseness with which the Bible 
narrative is constructed. According to Mark 
the second and most trustworthy account, 
it cannot be said that Jesus remained in his 
grave until the third day. It was then that 
the stone was found to have been removed; 
but it might have been displaced at any 
time on the day preceding. One does not 
need to take the tkeory of Huxley and 
George Moore too seriously; yet the very 
fact that it could have been framed without 
forcing the testimony of the Gospels demon- 
strates the looseness with which our Gospel 
narratives are constructed. 

The most dramatic passages in ‘The 
Brook Kerith’’ are doubtless those which | 
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Mie ay ADAPTIVE Meee dguadk By 
George W. Crile. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2. 50.—The mechanistic 
view of life set forth in this fascinating book 
is not the whole truth, but it is an essential ; 
part of it. We cannot study swiftness apart 
from race-horses, automobiles, or other, 
things that move. So it is impossible t 
understand the emotions unless they are 
studied -in connection with physiological — 
functions and in the light of evolution. Emo-_ 
tions, like reflex actions, are specific patter 
reactions. As the bears sits looking 
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t ane hist: sa ‘pain | or a moral 
: but because of the nervous mechan- 


me pope tothe had to fight or run for their 
lives very often. When a fear-producing 


_ situation confronts us, our bodies respond 
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“AND Race. By Walter B. Cannon. 


- which emotions produce; 
stand that no one can indulge in feeling of 


by preparation for a race or a deadly con- 
test. ‘‘We fear not in our hearts alone, not 
in our brains alone, fear influences every 
organ and tissue; each organ or tissue is 
stimulated or inhibited according to its use 
or hindrance in the physical struggle for 
existence.’ A man under the stimulus of 
fear is like an “automobile with the clutch 
thrown out, the engine racing at full speed, 
the gasoline being consumed, the machinery 
being worn,” etc. No brief review of this 
book can give any adequate idea of its im- 
portance-or of the extensive researches that 
made it possible. Those who read it carefully 
will cease to talk vaguely about the influence 
of the mind over the body, for they will learn 
the profound physical and chemical changes 
they will under- 


anger or fear with impunity; and they will 
realize as never before the importance, for 
the physical as well as the spiritual life, of a 
rational control of the emotions. 


BopiLy CHANGES IN Pain, HUNGER, FER, 
New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $2 net.—This 
biological study of the emotions by a Harvard 


_ professor is of extraordinary interest and value 


-to ministers, teachers, and parents, and to all 
who seek to know the springs of human ac- 
tion. The writer and his collaborators in 
research have discovered certain profound 
physical changes that are part of emotion. 
A secretion of the adrenal glands causes the 
blood sugar stored in the liver to be poured 
into the blood; the circulation is altered so 
that blood is taken from the digestive sys- 
tem and distributed to the heart, lungs, 
central nervous system, and limbs; the blood 
is more rapidly coagulable, and fatigue is 
more quickly overcome; that is, the body 
is mobilized for a fight or a flight, is put on 
a war-footing. Anger and fear being an 
organic preparation for intense activity, what 
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happens hen no pattion results? The author: 
says that ‘‘it is conceivable that the excessive | 
adrenin and sugar in the blood may have 
pathological effects.’ This is a very cau- 
tious statement, in view of the instances cited 
of emotional dyspepsia and glycosuria. As 
the reader lays down the book he realizes 
that every emotion we cause in others liter- 
ally depresses and injures them or raises the 
tide of their life. Wilfully and needlessly to 
make others unhappy inflicts upon them even 
physical injury, and cold cruelty may even 
kill like slow poison. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. By George 
Batchelor. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis Co— 
From few of its own children has the Unita- 
rian movement received such wise and faith- 
ful service as has been rendered to it by this 
adopted son. His life is an important part 
of the second half-century of its history. 
Therefore, all Unitarians at least ought to 
read this little book of reminiscences, to get 
the proper historic background of what they 
know as Unitarianism at the present day. 
It will tend to correct something of that 
process of myth-making always going on 
in the world. Moreover, here are many 
reflections upon life given us by an excep- 
tionally original, independent, and well-bal- 
anced mind. None of us, to be sure, can 
be guided altogether by the experience of 
others; we have to find out things for our- 
selves. But it is exceedingly valuable to 
us to know what lessons others have learned 
in the great school of experience. This last 
service which Mr. Batchelor has performed 
for us is not the least of the benefits he has 
conferred upon us. All his personal friends 
will read and reread these sketches; as a 
matter of course; but they are hereby con- 
fidently commended, both for interest and 
for instruction, to all under whose eye this 
notice may fall. 


THE WISE Man’s Srory. By Albert E. 
Bailey. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 75 
cents net.—This little sketch is rightly 
named in its sub-title ‘‘A Christmas Tale for 
Dreamers.” It is an enlargement of the 
Christmas story as it relates to the wise 
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men. One of the three is permitted to 


remain on the earth through the centuries, “s 


to tell once in each place he visits the story 
of his experience as an astrologer in finding 
the child Jesus from a study of the stars, of 
a revealing crystal and a magic book. Then, 
the story told, he vanishes. This book is 
the story he tells. 


SKINNER’S Dress Suir. By Henry Irving 
Dodge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1 net.—Any one who has laughed 
over Miss Philura and admired her spirit 
of adventure will sympathize with the hesi- 
tant daring of Skinner and enjoy its success. 
As in the case of Miss Philura, each succes- 
sive step seems natural enough, until the 
chrysalis has opened and the miracle is 
wrought. Skinner’s account with his dress- 
suit holds suggestive possibilities on both 
its debit and its credit side. 


Miscellaneous. 


The little weekly, Ford Hall Folks, has 
been graduated into a monthly, The Com- 
munity Forum, which will be conducted in 
the interest of the National Forum Move- 
ment with editorial office at Room 711 Ford 
Building, and with an editorial board consist- 
ing of George W. Coleman, Harold Marshall, 
Thomas Dreier, William H. Foster, Mary C. 
Crawford, and Herbert B. Ehrmann. 


New Books Received. 


From the Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Ted of McCorkle’s Alley. By Isabelle Horton. 35 cents. 
The Thorn Fortress. By Mary Bramston. 50 cents. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Henry James. By Rebecca West. 50 cents. 

Our Natupski Neighbors. By Edith Miniter. $1.35 
net. 

Standards of Health Insurance. By .L. M. Rubinow. 
$1.50 nets 

Slaves of Freedom. By Coningsby Dawson. $1.40 net. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


Reprint from the Christian Register. 75 cts. For sale 
by Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Rome. 
The Child and the Sunshine. 


SARAH J. DAY. 


The sun is shining warm and bright. 
It makes me want to dance and sing 
And smile up at the golden light 
That smiles on me and everything. 


It goes about from land to land. 
It warms and cheers them one by one. 
T’ll toss my arms and wave my hands 
And throw a kiss to you, dear Sun. 


The Tinkling, Singing Music-Box. 


Once upon a time there was a little tinkling, 
singing music-box that stood in a place of 
honor upon the counter of the toy-shop. It 
had a beautiful, shiny, polished wood case, 
but that was not the wonderful part of the 
little tinkling, singing music-box. It had a 
beautiful colored picture upon the front, of a 
tiny blue lake and a tiny white castle set in 
the midst of some green trees, but that was 
not the wonderful part of the little tinkling, 
singing music-box: It had a crank with a 
gilt knob which one could turn around and 
around and then around again, but that was 
not the wonderful part of the little tinkling, 
singing music-box. 

The wonderful part of the little tinkling, 
singing music-box was its voice. It had a 
voice as soft as wind in the tree-tops and as 
high as a summer cloud and as clear as a 
singing brook and as sweet as a bird’s. It 
could sing many pretty little tunes, too, 
for the children. There was one very fine 
marching tune that it sang, in which one 
could hear the feet of toy soldiers; and there 
was the best tune of all that the little tinkling, 
singing music-box always sang the very last 
of all—‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

There was a little boy named Dick who 
wanted very much to go to the toy-shop, so 
when he woke up in the morning he cried 
loudly for fear his dear mother would not 
take him. Then he spilled his breakfast 
porridge, making large, untidy spots upon 
the clean white tablecloth and upon his 
clean white blouse. He had to have his 
blouse changed, and then he cried again. 
After that he forgot to feed his good little 
dog, Dandy, because he was in such haste to 
go to the toy-shop- On the way to the toy- 
shop he passed the house of a little friend 
who was ill, The window was open and the 
friend called out ;— 

“Where are you going, Dick?” 

“T am going to the toy-shop,” 
called back. 

“Will you buy me something?” asked 
the friend who was ill. 

“No, indeed,” Dick called back; “I am 
going to the toy-shop to buy a toy for 
myself.” 

So Dick reached the toy-shop and first 
he looked at a hobby-horse with a bushy 
mane and tail, but he did not want that 
because he had one at home; and next he 
looked at a game that was made up of a 
great many colored bits, but he did not want 
that because he decided that it would be too 
hard to put together. Then he looked at a 
pop-gun, but he did not want that because 
he had three at home. Last, he looked at the 
little tinkling, singing music-box that stood 
in a place of honor on the toy-man’s counter 


Dick 


‘ 


and he clapped his hands and shouted in 
great glee: “Oh, I want that music-box. 
That is what I came to buy.” 

So Dick turned the crank of the music- 
box around and around and then around 
again. It sang for him very prettily the 
fine marching tune with the sounds of the 
tramping feet of many little toy soldiers. 


Then, oh, it was very strange, the little 


tinkling, singing music-box made a sound as 
if it had a cold in its throat. It stopped 
singing altogether. Although the toy-man 
shook it and tried his hand at turning the 
crank, the music-box was perfectly quiet. 

So Dick had to go home without it. 

There was a little girl by the name of 
Helen who wanted, too, one morning to go 
to the toy-shop. So she got up early and 
dressed herself without waiting to help 
mother dress the dear baby as she did every 
other morning. Then she helped herself 
to the toast without waiting to say, “‘If you 
please,’ for fear she would not be in time 
for the toy-shop. After breakfast she 
stamped her foot when she was asked to 
wipe the plates and dust the play-room. 
And on the way to the toy-shop she pushed 
a little errand-girl rudely off the sidewalk 
because she was in such a hurry. 

So Helen, too, reached the toy-shop, and 
first’ she looked at a doll in pink satin who 
would open and close its eyes, but she did 
not want that because she had one at home. 
And next she looked at tin pots and pans for 
a doll’s stove, but she did_not want those 
because she did not like to cook. And then 
she looked at a sewing-basket, but she did 
not want that because she was not patient 
enough to sew. Last, she looked at the 
little tinkling, singing music-box that stood 
in a place of honor on the counter of the 
toy-shop and she jumped up and down and 
laughed. ‘I will buy that music-box.” 

So Helen turned the crank of the music- 
box around and around and then around 
again. It sang very prettily the fine march- 
ing tune with the sounds of the tramping feet 
of many little toy soldiers. Then it sang 
the dancing tune in which one could hear the 
tripping feet of dolls. Then, oh, it was very 
strange, the little tinkling, singing music-box 
made a noise as if it were sneezing. It 
stopped singing altogether. 

“Tt’s very strange about that music-box,” 
said the toy-man. And Helen had to go 
home without it because it would not sing for 
her. “phe 

Molly, the little errand-girl, had been 
looking in the window of the toy-shop. All 
day Molly carried big boxes from a shop to 
the houses. In the boxes were bright 
flowers and pretty ribbons and lovely lace, 
but Molly’s dress was torn and her coat was 
thin. When her work was over, she went 
home and helped her mother get supper for 
the baby and the li®tle lame brother and then 
wash the dishes and put the baby and the 
little lame brother to bed. She had never 
been in a toy-shop. , 

“Come in,” called the toy-man, 
may look about.” 

So Molly went inside the toy-shop, walk- 
ing wonderingly about. First she looked at 
a baby doll with a long white dress, and she 
wanted it very much because she had no 
baby doll. And next she looked at dolls’ 
dishes, and she wanted them very much for 
she had no dolls’ dishes. But last she looked 
at the little tinkling, singing music-box that | 
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stood in a place of honor on the counter of | 


the toy-shop. 

“Oh, I want a Be: hea very, Br i ositiehs, » 
Molly said. . 

“You may have it,” said the toy man, 
putting the music-box into Molly’s hands, 
“It is broken, though,” he told her. “It 
will not play.” 


Molly turned the crank of the music- — 


box around and around and then around 
again. 
tune and then it played the dainty dancing 
tune. Then, without a coughing noise or a 
sneezing noise and without stopping, it 
went right on and sung the best tune of all— 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

“That is very queer,” said the toy-man 
as Molly went out with the little tinkling, 
singing music-box, but it was not queer in 
the least. 

There was a reason why.—Carolyn S. 
Bailey, in Stories for Sunday Telling, pub- 
lished by the Pilgrim Press. 


The Little Fedtticres Rescuer. ~ 


It is almost unbelievable that our brilliant 
little feathered pet, the canary, should merit 
such an important rank among the heroes of 
the world; but there is scarcely another 


living creature which has done as much to_ 


save the lives of men in danger. 

The canary is recognized to-day as an 
indispensable helper to the rescue worker at 
great mine disasters; so much so, in fact, that 
Uncle Sam possesses about twenty of thesé 
birds which he keeps regularly in his service 
for this especial work. They have become 
the pets of the professional rescuers of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Whenever a mine disaster occurs, this 
bureau rushes its rescue corps to the aid of the 
entombed miners; and the little canary-birds 
go along also. A few of the intrepid rescuers, 
with oxygen-breathing apparatus attached 
to their backs to provide them with fresh air, 
break their way into the gaseous and dusty 
depths to save all of the.men, who have, per- 
chance, been only injured. 

These men start the fans going to keep the 
air moving and then begin to dig out the 
victims. Only a few men can do this peri- 
lous part of the work; the risk is too great for 
a number of men to be allowed to imperil 
their lives. But others press as close behind 
as they possibly can, to be ready to render 
first aid to the injured men deliyered from 
within. In the company of these workers, 
the canary enters the scene to play its part. 

Just a word to tell why the canary is picked 
for this heroic service and to explain what 
use he, a mere mite, can possibly be in any 
stupendous calamity. It has been found 


that the canary, of all tiny creatures, is the 


most sensitive to atmosphere. The slightest 
presence of an asphyxiating gas affects him. 
In the fresh air he is happy and gay, preening 
his feathers and singing a gay song; at the 
least pollution of the atmosphere he wilts and 
droops. His very charm acts as a meter to 


indicate the purity of the air, and by ita 


strength or weakness the rescuers are enabled 
to gauge the distance that they may safel 
penetrate in their aid of the imprison 


First it played the fine marching 


- ideal manner; but the white mouse often 
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vs m ong this band, and it was thought for | costumes, she had begin to wish she was 


a time that it would serve the purpose in an!slim like Esther, or small like Emily, her 


takes to sulking and it sometimes sulked in 
action, which is not the way for a hero to 
behave at all, and the rescue men could not 
tell the difference between its sulking fits 
and its true response to asphyxiating gas. 

Not so the canary; always chipper and 
sprightly, it proved itself the most depend- 
able indicator of the condition of the atmos- 
phere. So now the little canary’s cage is 
held aloft at all of the country’s great mining 
disasters; ‘the little bird within is watched 
most carefully, for its actions regulate the 
position of the rescue crew. 

Sometimes, while the men are waiting for 
the injured ones to be carried to them, the 
contaminated air rushes out and the little 
feathered hero is overcome. But he is as 
carefully attended as the stricken miners 
themselves. Quickly he is thrust into an- 
other cage which has’ an oxygen tank~at- 
tached to it. Oxygen is pumped into this 
cage, and the bird immediately revives. 

One of the rescuers owns a bird that has 
been asphyxiated seventeen times, and seven- 
teen times has it been revived! Now, the 
owner, who treasures it most highly, says that 
it must not be taken in dangerous places ever 
again. Seventeen heroic experiences, which 
would indeed suffice for a man, constitute a 
splendid record for a tiny bird, and the owner 
thinks it should be retired from active service. 

Not only at disasters are canaries useful. 
Every day, before the miners descend the 
shafts of the coal or metal mines, the foreman 
walks through the subterranean passages 
ofttimes two or three miles underground, to 
see that everything is all right. In his hand 
he carries a bird-cage and his little pet flits 
about within. If the little chap makes this 
trip unaffected at the end, the miners are 
allowed to enter also and begin their work. 

Thus, on the safety of one tiny life hangs 
the safety of many others; and on the service 
of a little bird does the great work of rescue 
at mining catastrophes depend.—Dora Simp- 
kins, in Our Dumb Animals. ° 


Guessing Ruth. 


“What a lovely pumpkin Ruth would 
make!” 

Mother looked up from her book of 
patterns. ‘“‘The very thing!’ she cried. 
“T have been hunting and hunting for 
something for her. We will make her a 
dress of yellow crépe paper, with puffed 
skirt, and big puffed sleeves and yoke, and 
no one will know whether she is really fat or 
just stuffed. We will fasten it at the bottom 
so her feet will just come through.” 

There was to be a big Hallowe’en party 
at the Sunday-school rooms. Every child 
was to come, and to dress so that no one 
could guess who it was. It was easy to 
dress Esther as a witch, Donald was going 
as a big black cat, and Edith-as a fairy; 
but poor Ruth had been in despair, ‘‘No 
matter what I wear, they will guess me,” 
she had cried. 

Ruth usually didn’t mind being fat. Oh, 


no, indeed. Like most fat people, she was 


7~ar 


_ good-natured, and indeed she was rather 


Pp d of being so at that no ready-made 


intimate friend, so she welcomed Aunt 
Clara’s suggestion with glee, and could 
hardly wait to see the dress grow under her 
nimble fingers; for Aunt Clara had insisted 
on making the dress herself. As a crowning 
touch the afternoon of the Hallowe’en 
masquerade, she had put on the mask, and 
then twisted all about the head and neck 
great strings of green crépe paper, until it 
looked like a great green ball on top of the 
yellow dress. 

“They will never guess me now,” cried 
Ruth, as the last twist was in place. ‘‘I would 
hug you, Aunt Clara, if I could, but I am so 
rolled up I can’t, and I mustn’t spoil my 
dress.”’ 

“You can hug me when you get home,” 
laughed Aunt Clara, and Ruth danced off 
to the party. 

In the dim church parlors she found 
many queer little figures gliding around 
silently. There were ghosts in white, 
witches, black cats, clowns, but no other 
pumpkin; and as Ruth heard some one 
whisper, ‘‘Oh, who do you suppose the pump- 
kin is?”’ her heart danced with delight. 

She ran to give Miss Abbott the basket 
mother had sent with cake and sandwiches 
in it, when she noticed that one of the 
pretty pins that fastened the crépe streamers 
to her white dress was unclasped, and, 
reaching up, she clasped it, then slipped 
away. 

They were not to talk until unmasking 
time, and lots of fun they had in trying to 
make themselves understood by signs, and 
in playing drop the handkerchief and other 
games where they did not have to talk. 

Little James Beale was so excited that as 
he dropped the handkerchief he slipped on 
the floor and fell sprawling, but Ruth 
slipped from her place in the line, picked him 
up, and dusted him off, making so many 
funny motions as she did so that he was 
soon laughing and forgot he was hurt. 

Then when they formed partners for 
the march, one little girl was left to march 
alone, and she began to cry, so Ruth quickly 
slipped out of her place, and put her partner 
beside the little girl, and marching alone 
went through so many funny pranks they 
laughed to see her. 

After the march it was time to slip off 
the masks and have something to eat. As 
the masks came off and Ruth listened to the 
comments, ‘‘Oh, I never guessed you,” 
“Why, I thought you were some one else,” 
she wondered as she slipped off her mask if 
they had guessed her. 

“Tt’s Ruth, we knew it was Ruth,” cried 
several as she stood there. 

“T knew it was Ruth,’ smiled Miss 
Abbott, “because she was thoughtful enough 
to fasten my pin for me.” 

“T knew it was Ruth,” cried little James, 
“when she picked me up, and helped me, 
when I fell.” 

“And I knew it was Ruth,” cried Daisy 
Tanner, ‘when she gave me her place in the 
line to march.’ 

“Yes,” cried two or three others, “we 
knew it was Ruth, because Ruth is always 
trying to make some one have a good time.”’ 

When Ruth came home from the party, 
Aunt Clara’s first question was, ‘‘ Did they 
know you?” : 

“Yes,” cried Esther and Donald at 
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once. ‘They all knew her, but not because 
she was fat,’ and Mother and Aunt Clara 
understood.—Emma Florence Bush, in the 
Sunday School Times. 


Miki on the Lamb. 


Miki is a roly-poly red-cheeked little 
Japanese lad, six years old, and possessed of 
an inquiring mind that is not to be satisfied 
with his teacher’s often despairing ‘I don’t 
know.’”’ She might as well save her breath. 
He believes teacher knows everything, and 
he will persist in asking, ‘‘Why?”’ until she 
invents a reason. 

One day she gave Miki the word “lamb”’ 
to write upon the blackboard. With a quick 
motion he drew a line through )b, saying, 
“That b not sound.” After an instant’s 
thought he asked, ‘‘ Why that b not sound?”’ 

“T don’t know,’’ stammered teacher, 
taken unawares. 

“Why, why, teacher?” 

“Oh, I suppose some man decided not 
to have it sound,” said the teacher, des- 
perately. 

Miki then placed his hands on his hips, 
cocked his head on one side, and with 
scorn enough in glance and voice to wither 
the whole alphabet, and possibly the Ameri- 
can nation, he asked, ‘‘A-merican man do 
thate.* 

Teacher suddenly realized that America’s 
reputation was at stake. She would put 
the responsibility as far overseas as possible; 
the ocean should intervene; so she said, 


“No, Englishman, I think, many, many 
years ago.”’ 
The little Solon looked relieved. He 


loves America, and he was glad to hold 
on to his ideal. Keeping the same comical 
attitude, with the air of a judge he pro- 
nounced his verdict. ‘That man English 
very foolish, I think, yes, very foolish.” 

A few days later he read in “Cock Robin,” 
“Who'll sing a psalm?” and after explaining 
the new word, ‘‘psalm,’’ the teacher added 
that and / did not sound. He looked at 
the word with the same lofty scorn with 
which he had viewed ‘“‘lamb,’”’ and asked, 
“That same foolish man do that?’’—Florence 
C. Parsons, in Christian Endeavor World. 


Little boy caught a very severe cold while 
his mother was out of the city, and on her 
return rushed up to her, and, throwing his 
arms around her, cried, ‘‘O mother! both 
of my eyes is raining, and one of my noses 
won't go.” 


The 


Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. . 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. . 
Vice-PrESIDENT, ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasuRER, ALLSTON BURR. ’ 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. ay Y. De Normandie, 
George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L, Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev, 
Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ark that rode the Deluge wave 
Found on Ararat her grave, 
All her stalwart gopher-wood 
Rotted in that solitude; 


Ark that held the holy things, 
Shadowed by the golden wings, 
Fallen into dust, is blown 

Round the hills where once it shone. 


Yet the Covenant is true, 
God hath kept his oath with you; 
In the humblest heart behold, 
Something costlier than gold!— 
Hush! within that quivering shrine 
Broods the Immanent Divine! 
—Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 


The Coming Revival in Boston. 


In these days immediately before the 
arrival of Billy Sunday in Boston, a city 
where Unitarians have many friends, it is 
worth while to read the welcome to him as 
expressed by the leading Orthodox Congre- 
gational paper and to understand the spirit 
in which that welcome is extended. ‘The 
Congregationalist prints editorially, in its 
issue of November 2, the following open 
letters :-— 


To Brity SUNDAY. 

Dear Billy Sunday,—You hardly need to 
be told that Boston has its glad hand ex- 
tended toward you. You will receive ten 
days hence as warm a welcome as ever you 
had in your life. The city is wonderfully 
interested in your coming. You will find 
an atmosphere already charged with the 
revival spirit, and you will have the same 
response to your appeal that you have had 
elsewhere; for Boston is just as needy and 
sinful as any other city, and most people 
here are like most people everywhere else. 

So we expect the same transformations of 
character which your preaching has helped 
to effect in Philadelphia, Syracuse, Detroit, 
and all along the line. Indeed, we believe 
that you face the greatest opportunity of 
your evangelistic career in fields now white 
for the harvest in Boston and throughout 
New England. Some who at first did not 
favor your coming are now disposed to aid 
you and to appreciate the great benefits 
arising from your work. 

This is all the more reason, so it seems to 
us, why you should refrain from harsh de- 
nunciation of individuals and of bodies of 
individuals who do not think as you do in 
certain particulars, but whose lives are true 
and pure, and whom we believe Jesus Christ 
counts on his side and not against him. 

Just a little more tolerance, Billy, is what 
we ask—a little more of the spirit of fair 
play toward the other fellows, which you 
exercised in the days when you were making 
such a record on the baseball diamond. 

The fact is, you do not need to ban and 
denounce good people in order to bring bad 
people to Christ. Your unrivalled power to 
thrill and uplift vast audiences religiously is 
not dependent on your dealing out hot shot 
to other people, simply because they do not 
agree with you or you with them theologically. 
Hit the liquor traffic, commercialized vice, 
and public and private unrighteousness as 
hard as you know how to do and we are with 
you every time. 

These are the words of friends who have 


stood by you thus far at some cost and who 
desire to have the coming Boston meetings 
the best from every point of view of the 
many great campaigns which you have con- 


ducted. In thus putting ourselves on record 
we believe we are representing many who 
would be fellow-laborers with you in the 
great task of winning the world to Christ, 
and whose good-will and prayers will prove 
no small contribution to the success of your 
work in Boston. 

Think them over, Billy,—these frank and 
brotherly words, during the quiet hours 
apart from admiring crowds, when you are 
communing with Him who has used you so 
mightily to bring multitudes into His dis- 
cipleship and service. 


To Non-ParTICIPANTS IN THE SUNDAY CAm- 
PAIGN. © 


Dear Dissenting Brother (or Sister),—Gladly 
according you the perfect right to abstain 
from all participation in the coming Sunday 
campaign in Boston and believing that you 
ought not to be denounced or criticised for 
following your own honest judgment, may 
we lay before you two or three considerations 
which possibly you may not have carefully 
weighed? 

This is a religious movement. It has its 
springs not merely in the desire of one man 
to preach the gospel, but in the yearnings of 
many hearts for a greater manifestation of 
the divine power. One may prefer to have 
church activities proceed quietly and nor” 
mally, but no one familiar with Christian 
history can deny that from time to time 
movements of a cataclysmic and extraordi- 
nary type have revitalized the Church. All 
had their limitations and their critics, but 
all proved instrumental in building the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

This coming campaign ought to make 
religious work of any kind easier. Seldom 
does religion share with politics and baseball 
the head-lines on the front page, and when 
it does a great urban community has its 
thought predisposed toward the subject. 
Religion will be talked about these next few 
weeks in homes, clubs, hotels, in the facto- 
ries, on the streets and wharves, and in many 
other places where it has not been mentioned 
for years. Ought we not to be glad that 
men in different social strata, whom we have 
not been able to win for Christ and the 
Church, can be brought by this extraordi- 
nary means into a vital relation to Christ and 
his Church? 

Do you not think that the churches, if 
sympathetically disposed, can exercise some 
guiding and restraining influence on this 
great movement? Because one is sympa- 
thetic with it, he need not repress criticism 
expressed at the right time and way on any 
defects or extravagances. 

The churches ought to be able to assimilate, 
train, and use the human material which this 
campaign will bring to the doors of every 
church, whether it participates or not. You 
have had your chance already, and you will 
while Mr. Sunday is here and after he goes, 
to preach what you regard as the truth, to 
uphold the dignity of the Church, to institute 
and carry on the cultural activities which 
any convert needs. Mr. Sunday will pass 
over to you a good many “‘babes in Christ.” 
You can help make them well-rounded Chris- 
tian men and women. 

It is for you, dear dissenting brother, to 


é 


form 
and his work in the light of these and other 
considerations. It is no wholesale commit- _ 
ment to all the details of Mr. Sunday’s theol- 
ogy or to a blanket indorsement of all that 
he says and does to which we urge you now, 
but to a fair hearing of him, to prayer in 
his behalf, to the full measure of co-operation 
that you can conscientiously give, and, 
above all, to an appreciation of the immense 
religious potentialities wag in the present 
situation. 


A Friendly Visit to Gerssenshcesicns 
Liberal Protestant Churches. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Da is 


In Cincinnati, where there are six liberal 
German societies, I was privileged to speak 
at St. John’s Church on a Sunday morning. 
Once a month the services are held in the 
English tongue, and my discourse falling on 
that day was in that language. Rev. Hugo 
Hisenlohr, their minister, has been settled 
for many years over the society, and is per- 
haps the most active worker in good causes 
in the city, a member of the school board . 
and serves on various other public committees. 
He also is a graduate of the Meadville School. 
His honored father, like the father of Dr. 
Voss, was a preacher of renown in the Ger- 
man-American liberal church. With both | 
these worthy men I had an acquaintance 
dating from my seven years’ term of service 
as pastor of the Unitarian church in Cincin- © 
nati in 1876-83. ‘The relations between this 
church and the Unitarians have always been 
most cordial. When, a few weeks since, the 
new pastor of the Unitarian society, Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson, organized a local Sun- 
day-school convention, its sessions were held 
alternately in the Unitarian church edifice 
and that of St. John’s, while the German- 
American churches furnished a large con- 
tingent of teachers to listen to the able 
lectures and object-lessons of Mrs. T. H. 
Marshall, wife of our Unitarian minister at 
Rochester, N.Y., and other experts. It was 
a great pleasure to the writer to visit once 
more the city and church with which his 
earlier ministry was associated, and in which 
his classmate and successor, Rev. George A. 
Thayer, has rendered such long and conspic- 
uous service. Former parishioners and his 
relatives conspired to make his stay a de- 
lightful experience. The automobile now 
makes accessible districts which were far 
removed from the city dweller of former 
days. Never until now had I realized how 
rarely beautiful are the environs of Cincinnati. 
The excellent country roads along the lofty 
hills which border the winding Ohio River, 
with their far vistas of the green, forest-clad 
slopes of Kentucky and the sunlit valleys of 
the Buckeye State, presented a constant 
succession of scenic delights. The suburban 
districts seem to me as charming as any I 
have ever seen, in their blended elegance 
and comfort. On the Clifton heights the 
imposing High School, the University, the — 
Masonic Temple, the Roman Catholic Hos- 
pital, and the Hebrew Union College stand ? 
side by side in park-like surroundings a 
neighborly good-will. It was pleasant 
visit the _Jast-named institution, and 
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-' ores iRhicer of Rie Portas where 
‘ "seventy-five or more young Hebrews are 


preparing for the service of the Jewish 
Reform congregations throughout the coun- 


try. A day later, I enjoyed meeting another 


friend, Rabbi Dr. David Philipson, and in- 
specting the new and splendid synagogue, 
built in the classic style, of his large congre- 
gation. About two hundred and fifty of 
the latter were assembled to listen to a 
lecture on “The Possibility of a World- 


_ Religion,” followed by friendly comments 


by the rabbi and greetings from his people. 
For the writer the crowning event of his 
visit was a lecture at the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church, with Dr. Thayer 
and Mr. Robinson on the platform,—these 
three ministers of the church spanning over 
forty years of service, while in the audience, 
filling nearly every seat, were old-time 
friends and fellow-workers and their children 
and grandchildren, telling the story of per- 
‘sonal loyalty and devotion to the ideals of 
a national and progressive Christianity in a 
community peculiarly orthodox in sentiment. 
An enjoyable interview with Rev. Hans 


Haupt, the scholarly pastor of St. Peter’s. 


Church, gave renewed assurance of the good- 
will of this group of German churches to my 
suggestion of a more co-operative spirit 
among the various liberal elements of the 
city. It was arranged that a session of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals 
should be held also in Cincinnati at an early 
date. 

From Toledo had come a warm invitation 
to address its Unitarian Men’s Club. Rev. 


_ F. G. Gauld, in the face of many discourage- 


ments, is making a gallant fight to put the 
church on an assured and permanent footing. 
He deserves every recognition and support. 
The company of men I faced at the first 
meeting of the Club for the season was not 
large, but appreciative both of the speaker 
and their own intellectual minister. 

At Columbus, the seat of the State govern- 
ment, Dr. Washington Gladden, the “Grand 
Old Man” of Congregationalism and un- 
mitred bishop of liberal Christianity, has 
filled an almost lifelong ministry and made 


impossible and unnecessary a Unitarian 


church. We called at his study, but were 
disappointed at not finding him there. 
Meanwhile the universal regard and affec- 
tion of the community and six prosperous 
Congregational churches told the story of 
his influence and service. 

The Universalists have, however, a so- 
ciety in Columbus, and the eloquent Dr. 
Rexford, also of that fellowship, conducts 
a well-attended Sunday meeting in a local 


theatre. 


- The religious movement which most nearly 
approximates to our Unitarian form of faith 
is The Independent Protestant Church, of 
which Rev. J. F. Meyer, a Unitarian minister, 
is the pastor. This church was founded 
seventy-five years ago. It is of German 
origin, just as the church at Plymouth, 
Mass., is of English foundation. It is proud 
its antecedents, and clings to some of its 
old German customs, even as the Plymouth 
church clings to its Puritan covenant and 
communion silver. But its present members 


oe largely of the third or fourth generation 


from the original founders, and are thoroughly 


“Pinerioan’ i n their _— of view, though 


mental reasons they retain for the present 
the German tongue at two of their monthly 
Sunday meetings. Otherwise everything is 
English in speech. The ‘word “German” 
has been dropped from the corporate name 
of the church. My acquaintance with the 
former long-time pastor, Rev. Dr. Heddaeus, 
disclosed him to me as a large-minded thinker 
and genial personality who had been much 
influenced by the writings of ‘Theodore 
Parker. Thus it happened that out of the 
twelve German churches of Columbus— 
some of them very large in membership— 
this society developed into a liberal and 
progressive Christianity. It was a large 
audience to which I addressed an English 
discourse on ‘‘The Unity of the Spirit, not 
Uniformity of Creed or Worship, the Only 
Possible Basis for Religious Fellowship.’’ 
Their hearty approval at the close of the 
service was evidence of their acceptance of 
this principle. But the pride and promise 
of this church lie in its Sunday-school. 
Since Mr. Meyer’s occupancy of its pulpit 
a large fireproof and handsome edifice has 
been built on to the somewhat antiquated 
church, with accommodations, up to date in 
every respect, for four hundred children, 
assembled in twenty class-rooms, with a 
central hall of assembly. Our Unitarian 
Sunday School Society’s lessons are used. 
I spoke to some sixty young people, who 
have graduated from its confirmation classes 
and meet every Sunday morning as a Bible 
class. The music was from Mrs. Theodore 
Williams’s book, ‘‘ Amore Dei.” 

All together my Sunday at Columbus was 
enjoyable and taught me anew the story 
of the religious and racial development of 
the German race in the United States into 
true and progressive Americanism. 

By taking an afternoon train and a swift 


‘automobile ride, I was able to reach the 


Unitarian church in Cleveland for its even- 
ing service. ‘This society, in its numbers, 
its finely organized activities, its handsome 


structure, its prominence in the community, 


and zeal in all good works, and especially in 
its talented and devoted pastor, may be 
held up as a model and inspiration to our 
Unitarian churches. No one can _ visit 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, and other lake 
cities without feeling new hope and courage 
for the faith we held so dear, and which we 


believe, in one form or another, will yet 


conquer the world. 

In concluding this lengthy account of a 
nineteen-day visit to Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
during which fourteen addresses were made 
to some two thousand persons, and other 
work done in eight cities, it has become clear 
to me that, while anything like formal union 
is impossible and undesirablé between the 
various liberal elements they contain, there 
is opportunity and encouragement for a 
friendly and mutually helpful co-operation 
between them. Unitarians, Universalists, 
Liberal Friends, German-American, Inde- 
pendent, Jewish Reformed, and Liberal-Or- 
thodox congregations, besides many individ- 
ual free-religious thinkers, can and will unite 
for testimony and service. In the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals and the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals 
we have the existing agencies for bringing 
about these objects. It is to be hoped that 
we shall-have breadth of vision and general- 
ship enough to avail ourselves of our oppor- 
tunity. 


Francis M. McHale. 


Francis M. McHale was born Dec. 19, 
1858, at Bellamy, Ontario, Canada, son of 
John McHale, and the youngest of seven 
brothers. 

His parents were natives of Ireland, and 
his mother a cousin of Oliver Goldsmith. 
His early days were spent in New York and 
Michigan. He graduated at the high school. 
Going to Illinois as a young man, he taught 
school several terms, and attended the North- 
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western University at Naperville. He after- 
ward studied law with his brother John, and 
was admitted to the bar of Illinois, but later 
went to Kansas, where he began to practise. 
For several years he was interested in the 
law and real estate in Denver, also engag- 
ing in various business enterprises there and 
elsewhere. Excessive industry and large 
responsibilities occasioned ill health, and in 
1897 Mr. McHale resigned entirely from the 
law practice, and devoted his whole time to 
the ministry. 

He served churches at Hoisington and 
Herington, Kan., Richland Centre and 
Beloit, Wis., Lafayette, Ill., Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Dallas, Tex. He became greatly inter- 
ested in liberal religion, and eventually fol- 
lowed Rey. J. C. Gibson as circuit minister 
for Southern Georgia and Western Florida, 
employed jointly by the American Unitarian 
Association and the Women’s Alliance. His 
regular pastorates were at Bristol and Rock 
Bluffs, Fla. He organized a society at 
Mount Pleasant, Fla., and built there an 
attractive church. He became widely known 
in this section of the country, often lecturing 

on various subjects, and writing for news- 
papers and magazines. He became secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Southern Confer- 
ence. Among his literary productions may 
be mentioned his ‘Speculations on the 
Origin of Freemasonry.” 

During the month of August, 1915, Mr. 
McHale suffered from an attack of ptomaine 
poisoning, from which he never fully recov- 
ered. He continued his work, however, 
with his usual energy, but on Christmas Eve 
suffered an attack of apoplexy, and gradu- 
ally declined in health until his decease, 
September 4. His funeral services were 
conducted by Rev. G. H. Zastrow, who suc- 
ceeds him in the Florida circuit. 

Mr. McHale was married to Fannie E. 
Greene of Lawrence, Kan., and left two chil- 
dren and three grandchildren. Many dele- 
gates to the anniversary meetings of 1914 
will remember Mr. McHale’s presence, and 
his enthusiastic address; others will remem- 
ber him with gratitude for his untiring labors 
in behalf of our cause through the South. 


New York Letter. 


“No more terrible disaster could happen 
than that with material progress and a 
widely diffused ease and comfort our coun- 
try should be content, neglecting the values 
of the spirit and passing by the ideals of 
the soul. This disaster cannot and must 
not be. Though doubt of and discontent 
with traditional Christianity increased a 
thousandfold, though a hundred creeds fell, 
and as many theological compromises fol- 
lowed, our nation and the world still must 
recognize an Eternal to be obeyed, an In- 
finite with whom we may hold high ‘com- 
munion, a soul within us’ not level with 
beasts, but kindred with God. This lasting 
substance of religion in all its august sim- 
plicity, in its height and depth and power, 
it seems to be the spiritual vocation of Amer- 
ica splendidly to affirm. Would you wish 
to see America affirm it, and help America 
affirm it? Are you of a spirit so large and 
of a faith so deep as to be moved by this 
vision of liberty consecrated? Then should 
such a church as All Souls’, which holds to 
this religion of freedom, simplicity, .and 


spiritual papcieieaag invite and deserve your | 


best encouragement and support... . Con- 
vinced to the heart of us that our costed is 
more than ever needed by the world; deter- 
mined that our historic church of All Souls’ 
shall vigorously perform its awaiting work; 
assured that in supporting this gospel and 
this church we are doing no act of patroniz- 
ing charity, but lending a hand in the build- 
ing of God’s kingdom, let us enter upon 
our church-year united in heart and aspira- 
tion, proud of our past and zealous for a 
not less worthy future.”’ 

Thus we read from the forceful and clear- 
cut letter sent by Rev. William L. Sullivan, 
at the beginning of the year, to his people 
of All Souls’ Church. He has eloquently 
expressed what many a minister realizes is 
the biggest problem he has to face,—one 
requiring all his energy and wisdom,—the 
problem of arousing people who through the 
seductions of ease and comfort come to 

“neglecting the values of the spirit and 
passing by the ideals of the soul.’’ One 
wonders what effect the austere teachings of 
a Saint Francis would have upon this day 
and this country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan, at the request of 
Dr. Eliot, president of the American Unita- 
rian Association, visited the Pacific Coast in 
September to carry greetings from the East- 
ern to the Westernchurches. ‘Their reception 
was most appreciative and hospitable, and 
they returned to the East “grateful for the 
opportunity of knowing so many brave souls 
and of seeing how heroic are the struggles of 
these growing Western churches and how 
consecrated are the lives devoted to their 
growth.” 

Mr. Sullivan preached during the journey 
in twenty-two cities and to twenty-three 
congregations, three universities, and one 
theological school, and spoke thirty-six times. 

In a recent calendar of All Souls’ an in- 
teresting reference is made to the clock 
which hangs in the gallery near the front 
door. It was the gift of Mr. George Bond of 
Boston, and has served the ministers of All 
Souls’ since 1822. At the Branch Alliance 
Mr. Sullivan will, as last year, give a lecture 
each month directly after the business meet- 
ing. The course of lectures will be: ‘The 
Reformation’”’—I. ‘“Premonitions of the 
Reformation” (1); II. ‘“Premonitions of 
the Reformation” (2); III. ‘Luther, the 
Man and the Reformer’; IV. ‘The First 
Years of the Reformation”; V. ‘The 
Counter-Reformation.”’ 

The Red Cross committee of The Alliance 
issued a printed report of the work for the 
past year—stating that the total number of 
linen compresses and other surgical supplies 
made amounted to 2,918. ‘This is a remark- 
able showing of steady and devoted work. 

The Church of the Messiah issued last 
summer a pamphlet for free distribution, con- 
taining a statement of principles, a catalogue 
of activities, a record of history, and an invi- 
tation to fellowship. On the last page is 
a cut showing the interior of the church, as 
decorated for Christmas, bearing beneath it 
the appropriate lines from EKmerson— 


... the silent church, 
Before the service begins. . . . 


» 


The many-sided work of this church is 
indicated in the following ‘“‘Catalogue of 
Activities ”’:— 

1. Sunday morning services of worship. 


2. Sunday-school. 
all ages, from kindergarten to adult classes. 

3. Sunday evening public conferences. 

4. Vesper services, with service of worship 
and address. 

5. Mid-week lecture conferences on cur- 
rent social problems. 

6. Mid-week social meetings. 

7. Monthly current-events lectures. 

= Public organ recitals. 

. Social Service Bureau, for charitable 
relief friendship for the friendless, and co- 
operation with organized agencies. 

10. Messiah Branch Alliance, an organi- 
zation of women. 

11. Robert Collyer Club, an organization 
of men. 

12. Friday Night Club, an organization 
of men and women for the cultivation of 
sociability. 

13. Messiah Social Service League, an 
organization of men and women for com- 
munity service. 

14. Messiah Dramatic Circle, an organiza- 
tion of men and women for the study of the 
modern drama. 

15. The Messiah Players, an organization 
for the production of plays of ethical and 
social significance. 

16. The Friendly Aid Settlement House, 
maintained in association with All Souls’ 
Church. 

17. The Messiah Home for Children, an 
independent society founded and now fostered 
by members of this church. 

Mr. Holmes will doubtless find a vigorous 
and progressive ally in his new associate, 
Rev. Harvey Dee Brown, who was installed 
on October 8.. Mr. Brown has assumed the 
work. of Sunday-school superintendent and 
the teaching of the adult class. This class, 
in which a large enrolment is expected, will 
study for the winter ‘Present-Day Social 


‘Idealists and Their Messages.” 


At the Sunday evening public conferences 
during October a series of four addresses 
was given on the general subject of the 
Presidential campaign, Hon. William Miller 
speaking for Hughes, Mr. Norman Hapgood 
for President Wilson, Mr. Harry W. Laidler, 
Ph.D., and Miss Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Ph.D.,. for Mr. 
party, Mr. Newman H. Raymond for Mr. 
Hanly and the Prohibition party. 

Mr. Holmes has announced the following 
sermon subjects for November: 
5, “The International Mind.” November 
12, “Jews and Christians.’”’ November 19, 
“Savonarola: An Historical Study in Spirit- 
ual Leadership.”’ (Special sermon in dedi- 
cation of the Hackley Memorial Window, 
number five in the series, depicting ‘‘Savon- 
arola beforel, orenzo de Medici.”) Novem- 
ber 26, ‘The Religion of Rabindranath 
Tagore and its Relation to Christian Liber- 
alism.”’ 
forthcoming visit to New York.) On Decem- 
ber 3 the subject will be “The Menacing 
Problem of Roman Catholicism i in a Modern 
World.” 


Classes for persons oh 


Benson and the Socialist ~ 


November 


¥ 


(A sermon occasioned by Tagore’s 


The New York League offers this year a 
programme of high promise, dealing with 


“The Vision” of things as they should be— 


in the field of Unitarianism, in the home, in os <a 


we 


religious reconstruction for the nation and~ 


the world, and closing with “A Vision ee x, 


the ate ” These aig theses 2 are to 


z The quien ‘entitled “The Torch” per- 


i haps best expresses the spirit of = entire 


~ 


programme :— 


_ ‘Make me to be a torch for feet which grope 


iaee Truth’s dim trail; to bear for wistful 


‘Gonitort of light; 
blaze, - 
_And kindle altar-fires of sacrifice. 


to bid great beacons 


“Let me set souls aflame with quenchless 
zeal 

For great endeavors, causes true and high. 

So would I live to quicken and inspire, 

So would I thus consume, burn out and 
die.” nora cian: & 


The Young People’s Religious 


Cnion. 


Young People’s Evangelistic Services. 


The series of young people’s evangelistic 
meetings began auspiciously in. Winchester, 
on Sunday evening, October 22, in conjunc- 
tion with the fall meeting of the South Mid- 
dlesex Federation. Rev. Charles T. Bill- 
ings of Belmont took as his subject, “‘ What 
Do Unitarians Believe?’’ There were one 
hundred and seventy present. 

The second in the series was held on Sun- 
day evening, October 29, with two services: 
one in the First Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
when Rev. Charles R. Joy of Portland, Me., 
spoke on ‘‘ The Life of Prayer;’’ one hundred 
and fifty being in attendance; and the other in 
Lynn, Mass., the speaker, Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, using the same subject as in Win- 
chester, with an audience of one hundred and 
six present. 

While these initial meetings were fairly 
well attended and the interest keen, those 
who planned the series hope for even larger 
gatherings in the days to come. The gen- 
eral subject throughout is “Liberal Evangel- 
ism’”’ and was selected as one that should 
appeal to all liberal-minded people at this 
time; and especially to our Unitarian young 
people, who may be giving more thought to 
their own faith just now, in seeking for some 
expression that these many speakers will 
utter. 

’ We are counting on our ministers and older 

friends for encouragement during the next 
few weeks, as well as on the young people. 
Try to attend and take a group of young 
friends with you, if possible. 

The extension committee is at work securing 
supervisors for the various districts. The 
committee meets weekly and is making sys- 
tematic plans for the year. Cards for infor- 
mation regarding Young People’s societies 
were mailed during the summer, but all have 
not as yet been returned to headquarters. 
Any one having such cards in his possession 
would confer a favor by returning them as 
soon as possible with the data set forth as 
requested. Miss Minnie Packard is the 
chairman of this committee, and she will be 
glad to welcome suggestions or other infor- 
mation. 

The chairman of the Union-at-Large com- 
mittee, Miss Almira E. Simmons, is anxious 
to get in touch with as many absent young 
people as possible—young people away from 


ome: < oie at school or at college or in 


_ Miss Simmons requests “that the 
| both home and college address, 
2 peeve be sent to her 


or to Miss Torr at headquarters. It is hoped 
that ministers of churches or friends in the 
parishes will see that these names are sent at 
once. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Amnouocements. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at Arlington Street Church, 
Wednesday, November 15. Subject: 
“Teaching the Art of Worship,” Rev. 
Frederick May Eliot. An informal confer- 
ence will be held from 5.15 to 5.45, conducted 
by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. Supper at 
6, address at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 
Programmes for the year will be sent to 
any one interested, by the secretary, Mrs. 
C. L. Stebbins, Box 12, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, November 13, at 
Ir AM. Rey. John H. Wilson of Framing- 
ham will preside. Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson 
of Quincy will present the theme ‘‘ What the 
Unitarian Ministry Needs in the present 
Crisis and Opportunity.” Rev. Abram 
Powell of Braintree and Thomas Van Ness 
of Brookline will follow in discussion. The 
Monday Club is open to all Unitarian min- 
isters and all are welcome. 


The King’s Chapel weekday services began 
on November 1 and will continue until 
Easter. These half-hour noonday services 
of devotion, which have been successfully 
held for four winter seasons, are yearly be- 
coming more widely known and appreciated 
by the people of New England, and are min- 
istering to the needs of thousands who find 
them a real spiritual help. These services 
present to the people of Boston an excep- 
tional opportunity to hear many fine preach- 
ers, not only from near by, but also from a 
great distance, as visiting ministers of all 
denominations give their aid in the conduct 
of these services. The Saturday services are 
entirely musical, and will continue this year 
as formerly, with Malcolm Lang, organist of 
the Chapel, at the organ. The speakers for 
next week are as follows: Monday, Novem- 
ber 13, Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D.; 
Tuesday, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., Har- 
vard Divinity School; Wednesday, Rev. 
William Safford Jones; Thursday, Dean L. J. 
Birney, D.D., Boston University School of 
Theology; Friday, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell. 


Meetings. 

THe Monpay ALLIANCE. A meeting was 
held November 6, Mrs. Sumner Coolidge pre- 
siding. After the reports Miss Bancroft gave 
an address on ‘‘ The National Spirit.’’ There 
was nothing “hyphenated”’ in her call to 
Unitarian women to arise and possess the 
Unitarian field. So stirring was her appeal 
that it was voted to have the address printed 
and mailed to every Alliance president. 
Mrs. Atherton spoke briefly of her Middle- 
West trip. 


SoctaL, SERVICE CouNCIL FOR UNITARIAN 
Women.—tThe regular fall meeting was held 
at Arlington Street Church, Thursday, 
November 2, at 10.30 A.M., the president in 
the chair. The treasurer’s report showed a 
balance of $122.56. The roll-call showed an 


attendance of 64, representing 37 parishes and 
Tuckerman School. Mr. Parker B. Field of 
the Children’s Mission spoke of its present 
work. ‘The Mission was established at the 
suggestion of a little girl in a Unitarian 
Sunday-school, and is supported entirely by 
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and Glass 


Autumn Furnishings 
and Replenishing 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Dinner Sets of all grades taken from 
our large assortment of Stock Pat- 
terns enable the purchaser to select 
just the articles desired without 
being obliged to purchase the articles 
not required at the time, with the 
added advantage of being able to 
obtain matchings or additional 
pieces of the same pattern later on. 


Our stock is especially complete in 
Dinner Sets of the Medium Values. 


We also offer a variety of Dinner Sets 
in stock patterns of which we are 


overstocked and which we have 
marked down to reduce this over- 
stock. 
Entree Sets Salad Sets 
($3.75 to $78) ($6 to $57) 
Fish Sets Ice Cream Sets 


($10 up to $40) ($3.75 to $35.50) 
After Dinner Coffee Sets 
($6 to $51.75) 
Game Sets 
($7.50 to $135) 
Single Dozens of High-Class China 
Plates for Course Dinners 


New and Attractive Pieces 


ut Crystal Glass 


Finger Bowls—Vases—Salad Bowls 
—Nut Comports—Sorbets—Lemon- 
ades—Carafes, etc. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go. 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS 


Importers, Wholesalers and Retailers 
(Ten Floors) 


33 FRANKLIN STREET 


NEAR WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STS. 


Unitarians, although its work is undenomi- 
national. It is in touch with about one 
thousand children, most of whom are cared 
for in their own homes, about one-third 
being placed in carefully investigated foster 
homes near Boston. Other societies work 
along similar lines, but there is no dupli- 
cation. A new work which no one else 
seemed to be doing has recently been 
taken up. This is the care of invalid chil- 
dren not ill enough to stay in the hospitals 
but needing better care than they can have 
at home. Mr. Field cited ways in which 
the Alliance branches can help, as raising 
money by entertainments which advertise 
the Mission; by sending in names of people 
willing to take children in need of homes; 
and by clothing, although at present the 
Mission is pretty well stocked. They would 
also be glad of the names of people who 
would be willing to use their automobiles 
for transportation of children to and from 
hospitals, ete. A survey of towns in Massa- 
chusetts where children might be placed will 
be a great help, and a printed questionnaire 
has been prepared. An informal conference 
on “Our Opportunities’ was held after 
Mr. Field’s talk, opened by Miss Bancroft. 
After a social hour the meeting adjourned. 
M. R. Symmes, Secretary. 


NEw York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN. 
—A perfect day marked the opening meeting 
in the Church of the Messiah, Friday, No- 
vember 3, and the president, Mrs. N. J. 
Bishoprick, in her address of welcome, re- 
ferred to it as an omen of League weather 
for the year to come. Reports of the anni- 
versary meeting last May, and of the relig- 
ious news committee, were read. It was 
announced that the Unitarian church in 
Flushing, N.Y., will be dedicated in Decem- 
ber. ‘The collection taken for denomina- 
tional purposes will be given to the Univer- 
sity Church in Seattle. In view of the state- 
ment made by Miss Bancroft, president of 
The Alliance, that this year would terminate 
her services in that capacity, a protest was 
made by Miss Slade, and the League voted 
to ask Miss Bancroft to reconsider. Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell talked on “Spiritual 
Vision.”’ After classifying followers of relig- 
ion under four heads,—geographical, spe- 
cialty, outsiders, and gnostics——Mr. Max- 
well, in defining and illustrating each, said in 
part: The first, geographical, worships its 
own God, not the God of humanity, and 
spiritual vision is at low ebb. Under the 
second group came the Mormon and Chris- 
tian Science churches; the former, because 
of its methods and vast financial resources, 
is a menace; the latter, by its selfish appeal 
to the physical side of man, the saving of the 
body before the soul, places it on the same 
plane of vundesirability. Among those 
“doing things outside in the world” -Mr. 
Maxwell named the fraternal societies, the 
Masons, and others, whose influence is quite 
as potent as that of any church. They il- 
lustrate a sort of church socialism which is 
being worked out in them as well as a train- 
ing in generosity, but also contain an ele- 
ment of unprogressiveness. To the last 
group, the gnostics, belongs our Unitarian 
church. We feel we know the way; we 
not only look ahead but abroad. Outside 
the church Mr. Maxwell showed that spir- 
itual vision may be found in some one whom 
we have met, living and working in a simple, 


quiet way, without display of fine lat A host of fricisd? a Me Ledtngs andhists 24-~ 


and we feel that something in the person 
himself, a contact between his soul and the 
soul of the Infinite, the contact of love, is 
responsible for this. We can make our 
church a church purely of the spirit. Each 
opportunity broadens the soul and develops 
new methods of accomplishment. We dream 


of the time when we shall bring joy to all]. 


humanity, but the dream will not be realized 
until we all make the supreme renunciation 
of private advantage for public good. Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes said that the great 
fight to-day is between the world and the 


spirit. 
Churches. 


CasTINE, Mr —First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Milton EK. Muder: In the Maine 
Letter published in the Register, October 
26, the following statement is made: “As 
usual during the summer months, all the 
churches which carry on active work through 
the year were closed except the First Parish 
in Portland.” This statement is in need of 
modification, as the Castine church con- 
tinued, as heretofore, its regular services 
throughout the summer months, with congre- 
gations of from eighty to one hundred persons. 
The minister was on duty throughout the 
season and with two exceptions preached 
each Sunday: The Castine church wants 
it known that it is equally active at all 
seasons of the year. Many Unitarians of 
prominence from various parts of the United 
States came to Castine during the summer 
and are most faithful to the local church. 
A considerable number also of non-Unitarians 
enjoy the services of worship. Summer 
services of worship long ago ceased to be 
experimentalin Castine. The Castine branch 
Alliance, which is one of the largest in 
Maine, began its work for the year with a 
noon luncheon in the parish house, November 
1. About sixty were in attendance. Total 
returns from the annual fair held in August 
amounted to $892. ‘The parish is strong 
and efficient and compares favorably with 
any other in Maine. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety: The installation of Rev. Otto Lyding 
will take place on Sunday, November 12, at 
eight o’clock. The programme follows: 
invocation, Rev. William L. Walsh of Bil- 
lerica;' responsive reading, Rev. Lyman 
Rutledge of Cambridge; scripture reading, 
Rev. Christopher Eliot; sermon, Rev. 
Charles E. Park; prayer, Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
Harvard Divinity School; welcome, Mr. 
Lewis Sears, chairman of the Third Relig- 
ious Society; charge to the minister, Dr. 
S. M. Crothers; right hand of fellowship, 
Rev. Roger S. Forbes; charge to the people, 
Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of Watertown; 
prayer, Rev. C. P. Wellman of Dorchester. 
The musical service will consist of anthems 
rendered by a chorus of forty voices, congre- 
gational singing, and organ music by Mr. 
Arthur M. Phelps, who is organist and musi- 
cal director. Mr. Lyding is the successor of 
Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, now of Watertown. 
He was invited to the pastorate in June and 
began active work with the reopening of 
the church in September. The parish has 
had a succession of worthy ministers,— 
William I. Lawrance, Frederick Mott, John 
Haynes Holmes, Daniel Roy Freeman, 
Charles W. Casson, and Ernest S. Meredith. 


people great success and happiness. 
installation services are open to all who wish 
to attend. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D.: A series of Sun- 
day evening lectures will be given by Dr. 
Moore, which began November 5. and will 


continue through March. During Novem- — 


ber he is speaking on ‘‘’Three God-Fathers 
of Christianity,” including Bel-Marduk of 
Babylon, originator of the idea of sin anda 


saviour; Amon-Ra of Egypt, originator of — 


the idea of a judgment day; Jehovah of 
Caanan, heir of Bel-Marduk and Amon-Ra. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. A. P. Reccord: This excellently organ- 
ized church held its first Drama League meet- 
ing on the last Tuesday evening in October. 
It was under the direction of Mr. Edward H. 
Webster, head of the English department of 
the Technical High School. Shaw’s ‘‘Man 
of Destiny”’ was read and the following pro- 
gramme announced for the coming year: No- 
vember 21, “Justice,” by John Galsworthy; 
Clifton O. Page, leader. December 12, “A 
Doll’s House,” by Henrik Ibsen; Rev. A .P. 
Reccord, leader. January 23, “A Scrap of 
Paper,”’ by Sardou; Mrs. Walter M. Den- 
man, leader. February 20, “The Mollusc,” 
by Davies; Earl Carter, leader. March 20, 
“The Devil’s Disciple,’ by Shaw; Abbott R. 
Todd, leader. April 17, ‘ Aglavaine and Sély- 
sette,’’ by Maurice Maeterlinck; Mrs. Walter 
A. Hosley, leader. At each meeting of the 
League one play is read by a caste which has 
rehearsed once or twice. Just enough acting 
is done to make the play enjoyable; a bio- 
graphical sketch of its author and a critical 
estimate of his works are given. Member- 
ship is open to the public on payment of a 
nominal fee. The officers of the League for 
this year are the following: president, Clifton 
O. Pease, instructor of English in-the Tech- 
nical High School; vice-president, Mrs. Alan 
Appleton; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. 
Walter M. Denman; directors, Edward H. 
Webster, Earl Carter, Mrs. Walter A. Hosley. 


UxBRIDGE, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
A. N. Foster: Rally Day was observed on 
Sunday, October 29. It proved to have 
unique interest, and representatives of the 
Sunday-schools of other local churches were 
present. The little children of the kinder- 
garten gave the illustrated story of Elijah 
and the widow, acting out the several parts 
of the story. Following this, some fourteen 
members of the older classes, under Mrs. 
Foster’s direction, gave a presentation of the 
Old Testament story of Ruth. The text of 
the play was supplied by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The costumes showed 
the simple and appropriate attire peculiar to 
the East, and the stacks of grain on the plat- 
form made the scene real. The participants 
showed the result of careful training in giving 
this pastoral scene and won the pid inter- 
est of their friends. 


Wuitman, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Edward Lovell Houghton: Mr. | 
Houghton was installed as pastor Sunday, 


October 29. The order of exercises included _ 
invocation, by Rev. Ernest J. Staples; ad-— 


dress to the people by Rev. Samuel B. or 


The 


« 
ot 


year, giving dates 


‘installatio 
_was filled, many from other churches and out 
of town, and the service was inspiring and 
uplifting. The spirit in the parish is enthu- 
siastic and hopeful, and everything promises 
well for a good advance. An Every-Member 
Canvass has recently been completed, pre- 
paratory to the introduction of the weekly 
offering system for church support. The 
result was a substantial iricrease of income. 
. Personal. 

On last Sunday night Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes opened the tenth season of the Ford 
Hall meetings by an address on “ The Inter- 
national Mind.” It was a fine audience that 
greeted him, and he gave a fine address, shot 
through and through with the spiritual ideal- 
ism on which Mr. Holmes builds his inter- 
nationalism. He paid a handsome tribute to 
the pacifists of the world, who now number, 
he thought, at least 100,000, and to those in 
England who have recently faced death will- 
ingly and bravely rather than sacrifice their 
principles. After the address came the usual 
questions, which Mr. Holmes answered for 
over a half-hour. During these he an- 
nounced that his Presidential vote would be 
east for the Socialist candidate and that he 
had already announced it to his New York 
congregation. Mr. Holmes is an old friend 
of the Ford Hall audiences and was welcomed 
with great approval. ; 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... ...........2..02.055 $2,447.54 
Oct. 9. Associate Members...............0. 5.00 
iy hs OaDorris, Colt, Ark., «2. pede ts 5.00 
ro. Albert Gerling, Spokane, Wash...... . 5.00 
to. Associate Members............-..- 10.05 
1o. Mrs. Robert D. Evans, Boston, Mass., 10,000.00 

24. Miss Mary J. Dewey, Hot Springs, 
A” UF ae eae 5 eee Bae 20.00 
25. North Church, Salem, Mass.......... 50.00 
27. Associate Members................. 5.00 
ais DOCLEEY AHL LON, Ni Maclts s cime¥ kos Ze.00 16.00 

FOR OCEAN POINT, ME., CHAPEL. 
Oct. 31. Through the Editorial Secretary... ... 1,029.00 
31. Through the President.............. 300.00 
$13,892.50 


Henry M. WiuiaMs, Treasurer, 
‘25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


One of the interesting organizations that 
has grown out of the Tuckerman School is 
that of the Guild of Parish Workers. This 
includes, as its name suggests, those who are 
serving churches as assistants, together with 
those who are doing Sunday-school or any 
other special part of church work. The 
meetings of the Guild are for conference, for 
inspiration, and for increasing the bond of 
fellowship, and are to the members something 
of what the ministers’ meetings are to the 
ministers. pt 

The first of the season’s meetings was held 
at the new school-house, 33 West Cedar 
Street, on Monday, October 30, Miss Har- 
riet E. Johnson, president, in the chair. 
The executive committee, consisting of 
‘Miss Edith L. Jones, chairman, Miss Claire 
Honnors, and Miss Thalia Marian, a ae 
pared a programme imme for the meetings of the 

yee s and places of meeting. 
the reports some letters from absent 
. short devotional service followed, led by 


= 
Ch ae 


| nish, whom Miss Johnson introduced as the 


Ee ee 


spiritual father of the Guild, gave a most 
interesting address. _ At the social hour, tea 
was served in the dining-room by Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes. - a 

Mrs. Marshall’s two lectures on Saturday 
were of the same fine inspirational quality 
as were those of last winter. They are con- 
tinuing all the week. 


Free Religious Association. 


Many things promise to make this the most 
vigorous and eventful year of the Free Re- 
ligious Association. A regular series of Sun- 
day meetings is being held in Boston; mass 
meetings are planned for New York and 
other cities; publication of the new pam- 
phlet series, ‘‘Messages for the Times,” 
begins this month; and negotiations are in 
progress looking toward the establishment 
of a regular organ of the Association. 

The Golden Jubilee will be celebrated in 
May, 1917, and the executive committee 
plans to make this an event which will not 
only fittingly recognize the important ser- 
vices which the Association has rendered 
the cause of religious advance during the 
half-century which has passed since its or- 
ganization by that never-to-be forgotten 
group of radicals of 1867, but will also mark 
the effective launching of the Association’s 
new programme for the new age, a programme 
which emphasizes the supreme religious 
issues of the day: free and scientific religion, 
industrial ethics and democracy and world 
organization on the basis of international 
justice, and universal brotherhood. 

With these projects in view, it was voted 
at the annual meeting that a fund of five 
thousand dollars ($5,000) be raised forth- 
with to insure an adequate fouridation for 
the greatly extended work. All members 
are urged to join in the campaign for funds 
by soliciting contributions and sending their 
own promptly and generously. 

All dues and subscriptions should be sent 
to the secretary at his office, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Sale in Boston. 


The Women’s Alliance of Bulfinch Place 
Church will hold a sale of preserves, jellies, 
pickles, candy, and cake from 11 A.M. to 
5.30 P.M. on Wednesday, November 15. 
Luncheon will be served from 12 to 2.30 
o’clock. It is hoped that friends from other 
churches will take the same interest in this 
sale that they have shown in previous years. 


Addresses. 


. The address of Miss L. Freeman Clarke is 
changed from 91 Mt. Vernon Street, to 5 Brimmer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Why You Should Patronize 
ZINN rion 
_ FLORIST 
4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Prices, Quality, and Prompt Delivery 
are Guaranteed to be Satisfactory. 


CARRIE McCRARY WALKER. 


“We raise no monuments for the righteous; their deeds 
are their monuments.” —Talmud. 

Mrs. Carrie McCrary Walker, a member of the Unitarian 
church of Dallas, was worthy of this wreath of loving 
appreciation from the Talmud. She walked through life 
vibrant with the song of the eternal. 

Mrs. Walker was born March 4, 1860, at Keokuk, Ia. 
The greater part of her childhood and youth was spent in 
Washington, where her father, George D. McCrary, after 
serving many years in Congress, became Secretary of War 
in the Hayes administration. She attended a young ladies’ 
seminary near Washington and later enjoyed the social life 
of the capital. Here she met many well-known characters 
and has since written interestingly of them and of the 
political conditions at that time. 

In 1882 she was married to Thomas J. Walker of St. 
Louis. A daughter, Mrs. C. C. Long, also survives. 

The family have been long identified with the Unitarian 
church. Mrs. Walker attended the Unitarian churches of 
Washington, St. Louis, and Kansas City. During the last 
four years of her life she was a member of the Unitarian 
church of Dallas. She died in this city, Aug. 9, 916. Cre- 
mation took place in St. Louis. 

Her character was unusual in strength and gentleness. 
She was a devoted wife and mother, and an ideal com- 
panion. She read greatly and was fond of writing and 
study. 

Throughout the intense hot summer weather her spirit 
was still supreme and she calmly awaited the end. No 
person was ever more serene; one felt that the Life that 
pervades the universe was in her. 

Life to her always meant the growing and joyous sense 
of the widening relationships and expanding consciousness 
which promise to burst the bounds of space and time and 
rise to the throne of God. She lived each day in this faith 
and made all who knew her feel the dignity and power of 
it. She told the writer she was confident of the future that 
awaited her; she felt the thrill of the cosmic forces and the 
diviner glory that is to be. 

Her spirituality, her poise, her sweetness of disposition 
and steadfast loyalty to the best in life make her memory 
a benediction. 

Grorce Grtmoor. 


Fifty-eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Trans- 
fer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
City and Out-of-town Service. 
Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


SELECT YOUR XMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS 
at the attractive STUDIO BOOK SHOP 67 Cornhill— 
Designs not found elsewhere. 


(COMPANION. Position desired. References. Or 

position to teach children in private family. Experi- 
ence in primary school work. Address, Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood Street, Newton, Mass. 


OSITION as companion, attendant, or could fill the 
P position of private secretary. References exchanged, 
Address X. Y. Z., care Christian Register. 


LAPY,. oF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist, and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W, Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


LS CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
er: Hymn and Tune Books which will be given 
to any church needing them. Apply to Mrs. C, S. Miller, 
3335 18th St., Washington, D.C. 


‘ Pleasantries. 


SH! Peanuts by some oversight are still 
five a bag.—Boston Herald. 


“Tt looks,’ said Mrs. Twickembury, “as 
if we were going to have a very lively political 
champagne this year.”’ 


Our little niece, aged five, was very anxious 
that the ‘‘appledemic’”’ should be over so 
that her mother would not have to “ paralyze’”’ 
the milk every day!—L. 


“Could you suggest some suitable badge 
for our ‘Don’t Worry Club’?’’ asked the 
typewriter boarder. ‘‘How would a pine- 
knot do?’ asked the Cheerful Idiot. — 
Indianapolis Journal. 


“What do we need for dinner, Maggie?”’ 
asked the mistress as the maid appeared 
at the door of the room. ‘‘A new set av 
dishes, mum,’ answered Maggie, lugu- 
briously. ‘‘Oi’ve jest thripped over the 
edge av th’ rug.’’—Contributed. 


Mrs. Comler (on a tour of inspection in 
her friend’s house): «‘‘Gracious! Why do 
you have such a high bed for your little 
boy?” Mrs. Housler: ‘‘So we can hear 
him if he falls out. You have no idea what 
heavy sleepers my husband and I are.’”’— 
Chicago News. 


A boy in a Chicago school refused to sew, 
evidently considering it beneath the dignity 
of a ten-year-old man. ‘George Washing- 
ton sewed,” said the principal, taking it for 
granted that a soldier must; ‘‘and do you 
consider yourself better than George Wash- 
ington?” ‘I don’t know, time will tell,” 
said he seriously.—Popular Education. 


Aviator (home from the war on leave): 
““And then when you are up pretty high— 
three or four miles, say—and you look down, 
it’s positively sickening. It is stupendous, 
awlul. A great height is a fearful thing, I can 
tell you.” Lady. (feelingly): ‘Yes, I can 
sympathize with you, poor boy. I feel just 
that way myself when I’m on top of a step- 
ladder.”’ 


A lanky youth persisted in sticking his 
head out of the window of a railway coach. 
The brakeman saw him and touched the 
youth. “Better keep your head inside the 
window,” advised he. “‘I kin look out the 
winder if I want to,” answered the youth. 
“T know you can,’’ warned the brakeman. 
“But if you damage any of the ironwork on 
the bridges you’ll have to pay for it.”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A lady reporting her impressions of a 
certain preacher said: “‘My son, who listens 
to him every week, says that he improves 
all the time. Every sermon is better than 
the last one.’’ Her daughter interrupted. 
“No, mother, that was not exactly what 
John said. He said that when he went to 
church Sunday morning he always ex- 
pected to hear a better “sermon than he 
heard last Sunday; for he couldn’t possibly 
hear a worse one.” 


Henry Bernard Carpenter once received a 
request for criticism of the following quat- 
rain,—a bit of versification whose vigor of 
diction and precision of statement cannot be 
questioned :— 

“Down by the side of a babbling brook 

An elderly gentleman sat. 

His hair was all on top of his head: 

On top of his hair was his hat.” 
Carpenter’s reply was characteristic, ‘I 
should not know how to improve your lines,” 
and the rhymester thanked him for his 
praise.—Time and the Hour. 


Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
ros South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 162 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. : 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in building 
meeting: popses: publishes books, tracts, and devetional 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M, Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
_ Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Address correspondence to the President, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 
es contributions to the Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. 
jot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
tings churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
ke Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Artbur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 


onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Marcus 
P. Knowlton, Springfield, Mass.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; John W. Loud, Montreal, Can. A 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Belmont, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” as 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
George C. Wright, Ottawa, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present =, ; 

President, Rev. Frank C. Doan, Plainfield, N.J. j 

Honorary Vice-Presidents; Rev. Charles F. Dole, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Sonne er: Miss Caroline L. Carter, Hingham, 

ass. : —— - 
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Pine STEPHENSON aa Underground 
wae LEE MARS 
i No Flies, No Litter, No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
Look for our Trade Marks. ‘ 
C.H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO. HYMNAL”” 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared’ 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of new 
pier, 3 of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work. : 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools. 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Price, 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents per copy. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsotye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. u 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Sale by 
272 Congress 


oT 
Educational, — 
aaa ee eee 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. © 


Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. > 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH» 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, = 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 3} > 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNT 
Exceptional 7 te oes 
Sel ce at oacacan neu ane 
= Min: 

cerned’ in the ‘catalogue is faithfully flied, 
_ PROCTOR ACA 
_ ANDOVER, I 


Garbage Receiver 


